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ITH a maximum effort toward conservation, 

it is well to provide your freight cars with 
better brake beam suspension. Unit Trucks require 
no brake hangers, pins, safety devices or other 
auxiliary methods of carrying the brake beam. A 
simple bracket, part of the truck frame, interlocks 
the Unit Brake Beam and guides it as it should be 
— toward the center of the wheel. Results — 
simplified construction, uniform brake shoe wear, 
increased wheel and bearing life and elimination of 
derailments from dropped brake rigging. All around 
money savers, certainly. 


Approved for Interchange 


Full information as to licensees authorized to manu- 
facture Unit Trucks will be furnished upon request. 
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Another Operating Problem Solved 


by ‘Union’ C.T.C. 


HERE many of the passing sidings 

on a double track railroad are 

too short for the length of freight 

trains necessitated by the traffic and, as a 
result, slow up service, the solution is 
“Union” C. T. C. Where this system has 
been installed, sidings are seldom used on 
double track lines which have been equipped 
for either direction operation on both tracks 
by signal indication, be- 

cause trains are generally 


kept moving on one main track or another. 

Double track territory equipped with 
“Union” C. T. C. and signaled for train oper- 
ation by signal indications in both directions, 
on one or both tracks, provides a facility that 
is the equivalent of three or four tracks when 
signaled in one direction only. 

Higher traffic density on C. T. C. equipped 
tracks means less trackage for the same traffic. 
_ The economic advantage of C. T. C. opera- 
tion versus trackage, merits your investigation. 
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HOW TO SOCIALIZE RRs: An in- 
dustrial traffic manager recommended to 
his boss that plant managers be instructed 
to disregard “free time” allowances on 
freight cars and release them as quickly as 
possible. The chief objected that the rail- 
roads weren’t pulling the cars as fast as 
they were ready anyhow—so why should 
the shipper break his neck getting them 
ready to move? Of course, the railroad 
was to blame for not setting the example 
in being on its toes to keep its cars alive 
—but where, the leading editorial herein 
inquires, is voluntary co-operation as a 
substitute for federal control going to get 
in the present emergency if first one fel- 
low and then another lies down on the job, 
using as excuse the “other fellow’s” short- 
comings? Just a slight epidemic of this 
attitude would be all it would take to give 
the carriers and their customers govern- 
ment operation to worry about. 
® 


WHY PRIVATE OPERATION?: 
The railroads have been long looked upon 
as the industry ripest for harvest by the 
socialists—and yet this business is less 
likely game for socialization today than it 
was 25 years ago. This is the kind of 
paradox which those of us close to it al- 
ways tend to accept as natural—but which, 
later on, puts the historians up against it 
to try to explain. Why are we so fortu- 
nate, and what do we need to do to keep 
on being so? The leading editorial herein 
suggests the degree of co-operation that 
carriers and customers have learned since 
the last war as the explanation of the pres- 
ent situation and cautions that present 
national needs require still more of it. The 
best defense against socialization is to do 
such a good job of pulling together vol- 
untarily that socialists themselves wouldn’t 
even dare claim their ability to do so well. 
® 


SNIPING AT THE ODT: The rail- 
roads and their customers can’t hope to get 
any better set-up than they have under 
ODT, can they? That is, they cannot ex- 
pect that, during the war, they will have 
less government supervision than that now 
provided. Any change, therefore, is bound 
to be for the worse—toward less freedom 
and more government. Under the circum- 
stances, it is to the interest of everybody 
in and around the railroads to help Mr. 
Eastman and his staff make a success of 
their job. The leading editorial suggests 
that pot-shots which have been aimed at 
the ODT staff are a disservice to the 
transportation business, especially the rail- 
toads, as well as an injustice to the victims 
of this criticism—who, incidentally, are 
not in a position to defend themselves. 
er 

CREOSOTE SHORTAGE: More tim- 
ber ‘was treated in 1941, probably, than in 
ay year since 1930. In the nine months 
ended September, 1941, importations of 
creosote totaled 13 million gallons—and the 
aggregate figure for the whole year won’t 
exceed that figure much. This would be 
only about one-third as much creosote as 
came into the country in 1940. The out- 
look for larger 1942 importations is not 


The Week at a Glance 


brilliant. : These and other significant dis- 
closures were: made to the Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Convention, reported herein, in an ad- 
dress by George M. Hunt of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. The wood preserv- 
ers, breaking long precedent, accepted new 
formulas for timber treatment which de- 
part from standard creosote and zinc chlo- 
ride preservatives. 


HEAVY CAR-BUYING AGAIN: AlI- 
most 8,500 freight cars were ordered in 
January—the biggest total since July, 1941. 
Orders had been held back because of the 
slowness of the builders (stymied for lack 
of materials) in turning out jobs already 
on their books. But the situation bright- 
ened greatly in January. In December 
7,000 cars were completed, and the pri- 
ority authorities announced that they were 
letting loose enough material to turn out 
9,000 cars a month in the first one-third of 
1942. This encouraged the carriers to 
come back into the market, with the above- 
noted result. Details are given in the 
“Equipment and Supplies” columns herein. 
® 


- DIESEL PROGRESS: Comparing a 65- 


ton Diesel-electric locomotive of 1935 with 
its present counterpart, a speaker at an 
electrical engineers’ meeting, reported else- 
where in these pages, drew attention to a 
decrease of 65 per cent in the cost of the 


power plant, with an increase of 19 per 


cent in its horsepower at the wheels. The 
total locomotive cost was reduced 26 per 
cent by the economy effected in the power 
plant. 

g 
HIGHWAY USERS ARE RIGHT: 
This reporter never foresaw that the day 
would come when he would find anything 
to agree with in recommendations of the 
National Highway Users Conference, but 
the unexpected has happened. The road 
users’ outfit has urged that “the Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
immediately be made a member of the War 
Production Board, in order to make possible 
at all times adequate presentation of trans- 
portation problems as they relate to the 
parallel problems of production.” In this 
paper, January 17, page 201, exactly the 
same recommendation was made, and for 
the same reason cited by the Highway 
Conference. 

a 
HOW TO DEPRECIATE: Compulsory 
depreciation charges on fixed property have 
been postponed till next year but, mean- 
time, the I. C. C. has issued optional rules 
for such accounting by those carriers which 
want to use them. Chief feature of the 
rules is that property is to be grouped— 
there is to be no depreciating one structure 
and not another of the same category. 
Rates to’ be used are to be based on an 
historical study, and until such rates are 
computed the carriers are to be assigned 
temporary rates by the Valuation Bureau. 
Looks as though quite a few roads might 
take this option—no use overstating earn- 
ings at a time when material scarcity does 
not allow replacements and maintenance to 
a degree commensurate with traffic. 
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TRANSPORT “FALLACIES”: Most 
people believe three things about transpor- 
tation which aren’t true, according to 
Chairman Smith of the Transport Study 
Board, in a speech reported elsewhere 
herein. These errors are as follows: (1) 
that transportation is going to continue in 
the forms we know best; (2) that present 
prosperity has solved all transport prob- 
lems; and (3) that changes in traffic which 
the war.has brought are temporary. 
oy 


TRANSPORT TRUTHS: Opposing the 
foregoing “fallacies,” Dr. Smith says re- 
garding (1) that people look on air trans- 
portation and pipelines as “adjuncts” to 
railroads, motor carriers and waterways— 
whereas there are changes going on that 
are going to put these agencies in a much 
bigger place. On (2) he says that, not 
only .will present prosperity not solve any 
transportation problems but, in the end, it 
may make them tougher to crack than ever. 
As to (3), he contends that present shifts 
in production and traffic are not temporary 
but that the country’s traffic and production 
map is being permanently altered and the 
transportation map will have to be changed 
to conform to it. 

. 
ICC ISSUES CAR ORDERS: Multiple 
cars for single shipments are “out the win- 
dow” after February 13 in a modification 
of Classification Rules 24 and 34 decreed 
by the Commission. After February 20 
re-consignment of perishables will be lim- 
ited to three enroute with one change of 
consignee permitted at destination. On 
February 3 carriers serving New England 
ports were authorized to unload on the 
ground export shipments received there for 
which ship space was not immediately 
available. 

2 
STEEL ALLOTMENT: Copper—2250 
tons—and steel—about 900,000 tons—needed 
for track and structures maintenance in 
the first quarter, have been allocated to the 
railroads by the War Production Board. 
But these allotments mustn’t interfere with 
shell production, or they’ll be proportion- 
ately reduced. Of the steel apportionment 
538,000 tons is in rail and 294,000 tons in 
track fastenings. If called upon to do so, 
the railroads must turn in one ton of relay 
rail for every three of new rail they get. 

38 
TAKES A BUST AT TRUCKS: The 
anti-trust section of the Justice Department 
is out after a group of Western truckers 
which have formed a combine called 
“Freightways,” through which, it is al- 
leged, they have succeeded in reducing com- 
petition among themselves. . 

e 
WATERWAY PORK: To shake off 
critics of the billion dollar Waterway Bill, 
the Pork Barrel Committee has thrown 
out a sop that no appropriations be au- 
thorized under it during the war until they 
have been certified as “defense projects” 
by some appropriate agency and the Presi- 
dent. Experience has amply demonstrated 
just how much of a “safeguard” this pro- 
vision would turn out to be. 
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How to Defeat Socialization 
of Transportation and Industry 


Not all railroad men and shippers appear yet to 
realize fully how fortunate the transportation com- 
munity is in the type of wartime control which has been 


established for it under the direction of Joseph B. East- 


man. We were told the other day of a minor incident 
which illustrated several things. The traffic manager 
of an industrial company recommended to its president 
that its branch managers be ordered to disregard the 
“free time” allowed, and load and unload all freight 
cars as expeditiously as practicable. The president re- 
plied that he didn’t see why his company should incur 
trouble and expense in speeding up the loading and 
unloading of cars when a certain railroad was unneces- 
sarily delaying switching them. 

Obviously, two parties were in the wrong. The 
president of the industrial company was justified in his 
criticism of the railroad; but, regardless of that, it was 
plainly his duty to industfy as a whole and to the nation 
to have cars unloaded and loaded as promptly as prac- 
ticable at his plants. Also, whether the shipper did 
this or not, it was the duty of the railroad to switch 
the cars as promptly as practicable. Neither would be 
in any position to criticize the other until he had done 
his own duty ; and when both had done their duty there 
wouldn’t be anything to criticize. Transportation can 
be made efficient and adequate enough for both civilian 
and war purposes only by all who can contribute any- 
thing toward this end contributing all they can toward 
it. 


How to Kill Off Private Operation 


The future of all private enterprise in this country 
is now at stake. Its future can be made what nobody 
in private business wants-it to be by those in different 
industries failing to do their duty and then indulging 
publicly in mutual recriminations—as they did during 
World War I—with the result of pushing the railroads 
into government operation. The future of private en- 
terprise can be helped to be what everybody in private 
business does want it to be by all in different indus- 
tries doing their own duty and refraining from public 


criticism of one another. The railroads are a great 
private enterprise; and if they should pass into the 
hands of the government it would be just too bad for 
other forms of private enterprise. Whether the rail- 
ways will be able to continue meeting all demands upon 
them probably will be principally determined by the 
way in which they, and the shippers and receivers of 
freight, handle freight cars. 

The railways made an almost perfect record in ren- 
dering freight service last year; and their most sig- 
nificant achievement last year was that of carrying 47 
billion 734 million tons one mile in October, while 
maintaining an average surplus of over 40,000 cars. 
This exceeded by 6 per cent the best monthly record 
(in October, 1928) made in any previous year, al- 
though the number of railroad-owned freight cars 
available was about 600,000, or 36 per cent, less. The 
following figures show the increases in efficiency by 
which’ this achievement was accomplished: Tons per 
loaded car, October, 1928, 27.0; October, 1941, 29.2; 
increase, 8 per cent. Miles per car per day, October, 
1928, 36.2; October, 1941, 45.1; increase, 25 per cent. 
Ton-miles per car per day, October, 1928, 627; Oc- 
tober, 1941, 852; increase in efficiency of car utilization, 
36 per cent. The increase in efficiency shown was en- 
tirely the result of voluntary co-operation between 
the railroads themselves, and between them and the 
shippers, and to no pressure or coercion w hatev er from 
government. 


The Railroads Have Been Given Their Chance 


By the policy. adopted by the government in creating 
the Office of Defense Transportation, and by the poli- 
cies thus far announced by Director of Defense Trans- 
portation Eastman, the transportation industry and its 
customers, and especially the railroads and their cus- 
tomers, have been given the opportunity and organiza- 
tion to continue their voluntary co-operation, and thus 
on their own initiative and in their own way to cause 
maximum use of the nation’s transportation facilities 
for the duration of the nation’s war effort. Undoubt- 
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edly, the efficiency of use of these facilities will need 
to be constantly increased ; but, undoubtedly it also can 
be increased enough if full advantage of the opportunity 
for continued voluntary constructive co-operation is 
taken by all agencies of transportation and their cus- 
tomers, 

There has been no “regimentation” nor coercion as 
yet—and there is little likelihood that these may be 
resorted to, unless the industry and its customers dem- 
onstrate their unwillingness or inability to subordinate 
immediate and selfish objectives to the preponderant 
necessity of efficient service to the nation. 

Lack of full appreciation of this continuing freedom 


and the responsibility which such freedom puts upon 


those who enjoy it to use it wisely in the national in- 
terest, is certain to result in coercion—and anybody 
who knows anything about transportation is fully 
aware of the likelihood that highly centralized control, 
if once established, may not be so easy to slough off 
when the war is over. No other industry closely con- 
nected with the war effort has been given similar con- 
trol of its own operations and its own destiny. All the 
rest of them are tightly regimented, with individual 
companies and managements restricted in their pre- 
rogatives to the point where all they do is carry out 
the detailed instructions of their Washington masters, 
pay the bills and keep the books. 


10,000 Capable Planners Better Than a Handful 


When it comes to “planning” for a great: definite 
goal, a thousand or ten thousand good co-operating 
minds are always more effective than fifty or a hun- 
dred. The difficulty is to get the larger number to 
agree together on what they are planning for. This 
difficulty is less serious in transportation—and par- 
ticularly in the railroad branch of transportation—than 
in almost any other part of industry, because for so 
many years the railroads among themselves, and the 
railroads and the shippers with each other, have stead- 
ily developed their co-operative machinery for dealing 
effectively with mutual problems. The collaboration 
which exists between the. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the enterprises which come under its regu- 
lation stands out in strong contrast to the animosity 
and distrust which now separates many regulatory 
bodies from the areas of industry which they super- 
vise. Such considerations were doubtless what im- 
pelled the government, in devising a plan for wartime 
control of transportation, to rely much more fully on 
voluntary collaboration within the industry and be- 
tween the industry and its customers than was con- 
sidered possible in the case of other large industries 
closely associated with the war effort. 

Not only in the order which created the Office of 
Defense Transportation, but in reiterated statements 


of Director Eastman, the ODT policy has been made’ 


clear, viz., unlimited opportunity for transportation and 
its customers to govern their own affairs if they are 
willing to do so more in the national interest than in 
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their own, but a determination to use direct govern- 
mental action whenever carrier or shipper collaboration 
fails to produce results, 


Change from ODT Won't Be for the Better 


Since no nation can survive which tolerates behavior 
at conflict with its effort to wage war successfully, it 
is not conceivable that the government should accord 
to the transportation community any more freedom 
than it has done—that is, freedom to do its best for 
the national defense. It is, unfortunately, easy to fore- 
see how far the government, as at present constituted, 
might, with or without cause, elect to curtail that free- 
dom. It follows, therefore, that the present arrange- 
ment for the conduct of wartime transportation is 
the most favorable, from the point of view of pri- 
vate operation and management, that can possibly 
be forthcoming. Any change must inevitably be 
for the worse—more and more government control 
and less and less opportunity for the exercise of the 
normal functions of management and ownership. It 
should not require deep patriotism or a lively sense of 
civic responsibility, therefore, on the part of the trans- 
portation community to bring out its fullest co-oper- 
ation with Mr. Eastman and his organization. Just 
intelligent and reasonably foresighted self-interest 
should be motive enough. 

Under these circumstances, the ill-natured criticism 
of the personnel of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion which has appeared in the “Traffic World” cannot 
be considered otherwise than as a disservice to con- 
tinuance of increased efficiency and freedom and pri- 
vate. enterprise in transportation. “A refuge for has- 
beens and neverwassers in search of jobs,” are the 
elegant words with which that publication has char- 
acterized a staff, of whom Mr. Eastman has truly said, 
“Many of them have cotne to me at very considerable 
personal sacrifice, and only because of their desire to 
contribute to the war effort.” We know personally 
quite a number of the ODT staff, and of the extreme 
effort Mr. Eastman put forth to secure the services of 
the best men available. In view of the facts, that men 
already employed in important positions by transporta- 
tion companies could logically take the stand that the 
nation needed their services as much in these positions 
as on Mr. Eastman’s staff ; that Mr. Eastman had defi- 
nitely limited what he intended his staff to do unless 
unforeseeable emergencies developed; and that Mr. 
Eastman could pay a maximum salary of only $8,000, 
we believe that Mr. Eastman established as good an 
organization for the purposes stated by him as anybody 
could reasonably have expected. The maximum salary 
mentioned, incidentally, was not set by Mr. Eastman, 
but by other government officials, who, perhaps, don’t 
care very much whether private operation of trans- 
portation under the ODT plan is a success or not. 

’ Fault-finding with the ODT organization on no 
grounds more apparent than that one or two of them 
may have, at one time, borne higher titles than they 
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now hold, can serve only one cause—that of the avid 
left-wing New Dealers who want government-owner- 
ship of transportation as an integral part of their scheme 
for a post-war “planned,” i. e., sovietized, society. 
- Nothing could please these plotters so much as failure 
of the ODT plan for continued private operation of 
transportation—and heaping unwarranted calumny on 
ODT personnel can serve only such an end. 


Socialists Are Planning to 
Pearl-Harbor Free Enterprise 


Hundreds of these “planners” are on the federal 


payroll—not only in making the blueprints for the 


communistic society which they have in mind, but in 
taking the necessary preliminary political steps to that 
end—the whole scheme being supported by a con- 
tinued barrage of propaganda, by speeches, by printed 
“reports” and by thinly-disguised radio “forums.” The 
huge government investment in defense plants, most of 
which will have peacetime uses, gives these socializers 
something definite and tangible to build upon. There 
was only one such government development of any 
consequence during the last war—the Muscle Shoals 
dam—and that grew into the TVA. At the end of 
this war, as one great industrial research director has 
predicted, “we shall have 10,000 TVA’s.” The war- 
time government control of large industries will give 
these “planners” the opportunity to say, when the war 
is over, “Why should not the government continue to 
operate these plants, regardless of profit or loss, in 
order to provide employment ?” 

Set over against this area of industry, in which the 
nazifying planners appear to be making such progress, 
is transportation. In this industry—thanks to the 
degree to which it has learned to co-operate within itself 
and with its customers, including government depart- 
ments, since the last war, and thanks to the statesman- 
ship of the man appointed to direct the Office of De- 
fense Transportation—socialization is more remote from 
transportation than from most other large industries. 
It is much farther away than it was at the time of the 
last war. Considering the splendid service which the 
defense and war effort has received from the trans- 
portation industry thus far, largely due to the co- 
operation of its customers, it seems hardly likely that 
a strong political demand will be made for changing 
the status quo, unless the status quo fails to deliver the 
goods. And such failure is not possible, provided the 
priorities authorities meet the reasonable demands of 
the industry for materials, and provided all agencies 
of transportation and their customers use the means 
they have available, including the facilities of the ODT, 
to provide genuine co-ordination and elimination of 
waste in transportation. 

By making the ODT arrangement a success, the 
transportation industry and its customers will not only 
keep that industry out of the hands of the government, 
but will succeed in demonstrating to the nation that 
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the voluntary co-operative “planning” of thousands of 
competent business individualists produces better re- 
sults than centralized direction of economic life by 
a bureaucratic government brain trust. 


Signals During 
Black-Outs 


Viewed from enemy aircraft overhead, the lights in 
automatic block signals along a railroad might provide 
excellent navigation lights from points along the coast 
to industrial centers. On the other hand, if railroad 
traffic is to be handled efficiently, trains must be kept 
moving with safety at approximately normal speeds, 
and the signal lamps must, therefore, be illuminated. 
The solution of the problem is to so control the lamps 
and the beam that they will not be visible to aircraft 
at the elevations at which they normally operate, and 
at the same time present aspects which will be ade- 
quate for the operation of trains. The present emer- 
gency calls for practical methods which can be applied 
quickly with a minimum of materials. 

Obviously the most effective means of preventing a 
signal lamp from being seen is to extinguish it, except 
when needed for train operation. With electric lamps, 
approach controls, actuated by trains on track circuits 
in approach to each signal, can be provided to effect 
this result. Although many roads have preferred to 
burn the lamps continuously to give information to 
track forces and others concerning the approach of 
trains, the emergency suggests that approach lighting 
may be placed in effect, especially at locations where a 
few changes in connections would accomplish the de- 
sired result. At interlockings where the lamps are all 
fed from one circuit, a knife switch could be installed 
to enable the leverman to extinguish the signal lamps 
when not needed. 

Regardless of whether the lamps are to burn con- 
tinuously or only during the approach of trains, every 
effort should be made to render the lamps invisible 
from enemy aircraft at elevations of 5,000 ft. or more. 
One measure contributing to this result is to prevent 
light from leaving the lamp at an upward angle. To 
accomplish this result, one road on the west coast has 
applied special hoods, about 24 in. long to its signals. 
Another means is to tilt a light signal head, or the 
lamp on a semaphore, so that the beam is directed at 
an angle slightly below horizontal; this practice, how- 
ever, reduces the range at which the aspect can be seen 
from an approaching locomotive. : 

Many developments have been made in recent years 
to increase the range of signals, and the railroads have 
purposely located signals so that they can be seen a 
maximum distance when approaching. However, with 
three-aspect signaling, and the signals spaced full train 
stopping distance, an engineman always has an Ap- 
proach aspect and track length in which to stop short 
of a signal indicating that he must stop. An ex- 












ception would be an instance in which a switch might 
be thrown in a block-to set a signal at the most restric- 
tive aspect after a train has passed the signal in ap- 
proach to the signal for that block. This leads to the 
thought that long-range aspects are not absolutely 
necessary except for the red aspect of signals for blocks 
in which switches are located less than emergency brak- 
ing distance from the signal.: From an engineman’s 
standpoint, it is desirable that he see the aspect as soon 
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as he can see the signal, but for the duration of the 
present emergency, no safety would be sacrificed by 
reducing the range on many signals. 

In order to provide adequate range in strong sun- 
light, light signals are designed to display much more 
intensity than is required during darkness, leading to 
the objection in some instances that the lights are so 
strong at night that they blind the enginemen. At some 
interlockings where the lamps are all fed from one cir- 





In his penetrating analysis of the radically- 
changed prospects and problems of the railroads, 
presented recently to the New England Railroad 
Club (Railway Age, January 17, 1942, page 224), 
Professor Kent Healy of Yale said: 


“The usual, and normally sound, competitive attitude 
toward highway and water transportation agencies may 
prove treacherous. . . . Certainly the opportunities to 
regain traffic from competitors will be especially tempting, 
with restriction of the latter’s operation by priorities or 
commandeering of their facilities. 

“With the possible reduction of private automobile traffic, 
the expected return to the rails from rubber may have a 
pleasing ring in the railroader’s ears, but it is almost a 
certainty that the railroads have not got the facilities to 
handle very much of such diverted traffic without affecting 
their ability to do a top notch defense job. Should any 
great quantity of the short or medium haul, small lot, 
truck traffic be similarly returned to the rails, the freight 
houses, terminal tracks, and way freights could be quickly 
swamped, 

“By way of detailed illustration I might point to the old 
peddler way freight which stopped at stations every few 
miles to handle the great volume of l.c.l. freight then 
carried by the railroads. Today many of the stations are 
closed, in some cases the railroad lines have been aban- 
doned, and certainly the overall improved performance 
of numerous divisions can be partially attributed to the re- 
moval of those way freights. Any considerable resumption 
of these trains would require crews, motive power, track 
capacity and station facilities which the railroads do not 
possess and cannot get. 

“Thus the railroads will have to recognize and make it 
clear to others that their facilities and operations have been 
modified in the past ten or fifteen years in light of the 
new competitive allocations of traffic and that resumption 
of certain of the older operations is impossible in view of 
the scarcity of materials and man power at the present 
time. From the long run point of view, too, the taking 
over of much of the lost traffic would have its dangers. 
With post-war lifting of such temporary bars as affect 
competitors in war time, the railroads would have spent 
their effort in channels which to a large extent would only 
have to be rendered useless again. 

“All this adds up to the fact that the competitive atti- 
tude toward highway and water transportation should be 
kept within definite bounds. While such a policy of playing 
the cards closely is bound to be distasteful, it represents a 
fundamental recognition of the relative importance of ob- 
jectives, defense versus increased markets. The choice 
between these two is obvious as a general proposition and 
should not be allowed to be any the less obvious because 
it may hurt when the choice is made on the home field.” 














































The right answer to the question Mr. Healy 
raises must be given, and it must be given without 
delay, or effective transportation for the war effort 
will suffer great harm—to say nothing of serious 
post-war consequences. However, it does not seem 
to your observer that Mr. Healy distinguished as 













Dividing Traffic in the National Interest 





clearly as he might have between two radically dif- 
ferent categories of competitive traffic, viz., (1) that 
to which the railroads are economically suited and 
(2) that to which they are not suited. 

Mr. Healy properly warns the carriers away from 
soliciting competitive freight which would force 
them to re-open abandoned stations; restore waste- 
ful peddler trains. Quite apart from adding to such 
anachronistic facilities, the railroads might better 
seek to be relieved of those which they still main- 
tain. There is a more important use for locomo- 
tives, cars and skilled labor today than to fritter 
them away in “retail” transportation service which 
trucks can do with a fraction of the man-hours and 
of capital tied up in equipment. 

But how about truck-hauls of 500 or 1,000 miles, 
especially those parallel to a normal empty move- 
ment of cars by the railroads? It is in the short- 
run as well as the long-run interest of the railroads 
that they win such‘traffic from the trucks, if they 
can. More important than that, the shifting of such 
long-haul traffic from highway to rail is impera- 
tively necessary if the over-all transportation plant 
of the nation is to serve the war effort with the 
utmost efficiency. 

The railroads, as Mr. Healy advises, should not 
yield to the temptation to take over from the trucks, 
temporarily, short-haul tonnage which is museum 
stuff as far as rail transportation is concerned. But 
neither should they—since efficient use of the trans- 
portation machine is so important to the national 
defense—neglect to try, at least, to attract to the 
rails such traffic as economically belongs on steel. 
There is nothing inimical to truck transportation 
in such a move by the railroads. These vehicles 
will be fully occupied if they, as well’as the rail- 
roads, stick to the kind of service which they are 
economically suited to handle. 

To have these two essential forms of transporta- 
tion wastefully trying to do each other’s proper 
kind of work is a luxury which the country cannot 
afford in a period when the total demand for trans- 
portation is likely to exceed the total supply. This 
point of view, incidentally, appears not to be shared 
by the unions. The paper “Labor,” to cite but 
one instance, in its issue of January 13, page 3, 
stated that “government orders shutting down auto- 
mobile production and rationing tires provided rail- 
road labor this week with a powerful new argu- 
ment against abandonment by carriers of less'profit- 
able branch lines or curtailment of passenger serv- 
ice.” The desire here, patently, is to require the 
railroads to continue to devote scarce equipment 
and labor to jobs they cannot do as efficiently as 
trucks and buses can. 
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cuit Originating at the tower, arrangements have been 
made for the leverman to operate a “dimmer” switch 
which reduces the intensity of the lamps during the 
hours of darkness. This idea of reducing the lamp 
voltage at night can be applied on some automatic sig- 
nal territories where an a-c. power line is used to feed 
batteries on either the a-c. floating storage or the a-c. 
primary system, and with the signal lamps normally 
fed through transformers from the a-c. supply. A sun 
relay can be provided at the a-c. feed station to control 
an arrangement which, during hours of darkness, would 
reduce the distribution voltage for example from 440 
to 380, and correspondingly would reduce the lamp 
voltage from a normal of 10 volts to a night voltage of 
7.5 volts. 

In consideration of the protection afforded by auto- 
matic signals, numerous roads do not use switch lamps 
on hand-throw switches located within 500 ft. of a sig- 
nal, and some roads omit the lamps on all switches in 
signal territory, especially on double track. If the 
switch lamps cannot be eliminated, the use of hoods 
should be investigated. On the Southern Pacific hoods 
434, in. long are being installed on switch lamps, and 
in yards where trainmen might be injured by metal 
hoods, flexible hoods made of sections of automobile 
tires with the tread removed, have been installed. 


Improved Appearance 
With Actual Economy 


While here and there, railway station and terminal 


buildings are among the most attractive structures in 
the towns and cities which they serve, it is equally true 
that in many other communities these buildings are 
among the least attractive. In fact, railway structures 
as a class have been held up in some quarters as noto- 
riously unattractive, and, while any such general charge 
may well be challenged, it is a fact that there is plenty 
of evidence tending to support it. 

Railway managements may well deplore the existence 
of any such public feeling toward their properties, espe- 
cially at a time when they are making such great efforts 
to cultivate public favor and good will, and have been 
building ultra-modern passenger train equipment, with 
no limitations on colors and features of design, to ac- 
complish this end. But they must accept their share 
of responsibility for the fact that there is a basis for 
such criticism of their structures generally. 

Railway engineers and architects may make no claim 
to special artistic capabilities, and it is possible that 
some of them, inherently, or through long contact with 
the highly practical requirements of railroad construc- 
tion, have little artistic sense. However, to a far 
greater extent than is recognized, much of the instinc- 
tive desire of these men to build attractively, as well as 
soundly, has long since been killed by the unwitting 
criticism of superior officers, to whom improved ap- 
pearance has invariably meant added costs, if not money 
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wasted, and who have been unable to comprehend that 
this is not necessarily so. 

To many who have been prone to such thinking, a 
colorful floor or wall has been a “red flag,” without 
consideration of the fact that it might be of more en- 
during materials and, in its very appearance, induce 
less abuse by the public and thus require less mainten- 
ance. To others, the attractiveness of simplicity in 
lines and ornamentation, employing modern materials, 
has been the basis of criticism, without consideration of 
the marked economies that might be involved in both 
construction and maintenance. And to many of these 
and others, a fluted concrete bridge pier or abutment, 
for example, to secure a streamlined effect, has been 
looked upon as evidence of extravagance, with little 
realization that these modern and attractive touches are 
possible by simply nailing a few half-round or triangular 
strips to the faces of the forms, at little or no added 
cost. Faced with this situation, it is an open secret 
among railway bridge and building men that many of 
them have purposely avoided making structures too at- 
tractive to avoid criticism that they have been extrav- 
agant. 

Fortunately, due to many influences from within and 
without, these lines of thought are changing. With 
modern building materials and furnishings, it has been 
demonstrated conclusively that pleasing effects in design 
and color can be built into structures without sacrificing 
their utilitarian value, often at less expense than former 
types of construction, and with the prospects of lower 
maintenance costs. Thus, today, as railway engineers 
and architects are being given a freer hand, they are 
demonstrating repeatedly in station modernization proj- 
ects—projects that are being acclaimed by the public— 
that improved appearance can be gained without dis- 
proportionate costs, and, more frequently than not, 
with actual economy. 





Post-War Planning 


“In a study prepared for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Professor Alvin H. Hansen disputes the 
widespread theory that a post-war depression is inevitable. 
We must have, he says, a positive program of post-war 
economic expansion and full employment boldly con- 
ceived and vigorously pursued. He believes that this 
will involve retaining much of the heavy taxation and 
large-scale government spending of wartimes. ... 

“To place our main reliance upon a scheme of per- 
petual government borrowing and spending to circulate 
purchasing power in our post-war system implies that 
enterprise will be dead, or nearly so, and we must have 
‘a mechanical heart to keep the economic bloodstream 
flowing. Such a solution to our post-war problems 
would be no solution at all. It would mean that we 
were merely resigning ourselves to our own brand of 
economic totalitarianism after beating back the Nazi 
brand. We need no more lack courage and faith in our 
ability to solve the post-war problems than we should 
lack determination in our efforts to win the war. It is 
all one fight. Our wartime policies constitute the most 
important kind of post-war planning.” 


From the New York Times 


















Railway Materials a Big Factor 
in Carloadings. 


Revenue movement of railway materials, added to non-revenue, 
indicates that 13 per cent of total traffic is of railroad origin 


ficulty of getting materials with which to build 

new cars in either commercial or railroad shops 
as fast as thev are needed, have directed more attention 
to non-revenue freight than it has received for many 
years. Non-revenue freight consists, of course, almost 
entirely of railway materials and affects the car supply 
more largely than is commonly realized. It was no 
accident that the railroads, as well as industry, were 
urged to store fuel last fall in anticipation of record 
freight loadings and that railroad supply and other forces 
have been called upon to use cars sparingly and as effi- 
ciently as possible. The necessity for this is plainly to 
be seen in the records of freight cars used and - freight 
tonnage handled in them. 


oi igs ESS in the freight car supply, and the dif- 


Company Material 8.1 Per Cent of All Freight 


During 1940, Class I line haul railroads carried 2,025,- 
291,000 tons of freight, of which 174,096,000 tons, or 


8.6 per cent, was non-revenue freight. In the same year, 
the railroads carried 392,696,966,000 ton-miles, of which 
31,933,178,000 ton-miles, or 8.1 per cent was non- 
revenue. 

Non-revenue freight consists of the fuel, rails, ties and 
other materials which each railroad purchases and moves 
over its own lines; shipments of materials to and from 
shops and material yards for railroad use; shipments of 
earth, cinders, sand and gravel for building and main- 
taining tracks, together with the on-line rail movements 
of old and discarded materials—in short, all. station-to- 
station shipments of company material on the home line. 
Thus, 8.6 per cent of the tons and 8.1 per cent of the 
ton-miles of freight carried by the railroads in 1940 were © 
materials carried on their own lines for their own use. 

In addition, the railroads purchase materials and sup- 
plies which do not originate on their own lines, but must 
be shipped over one or more other railroads as revenue 
freight. The proportion of this material differs on dif- 
ferent railroads and no official reports of this tonnage 








Tons and Ton Miles of Non-Revenue Freight—Year 1940 
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Revenue Non- 
and Non- Rev- 
Revenue enue 
Tons Tons 
, Nictttene Nal ow aaidds dae an kee 43,597,473 3,549,862 
er. BOR cee WCB 5.60 ssc wise as eer ei ens 1,247,548 36,01 
E Misa cr oan’ s viene aa ees ea ls teieees 9,196,188 1,111,131 
eC. RE So oie cry cea Wis boi tie wcbimects wa lee a be 54,458,537 6,324,270 
E VRR ge eoicin 36 Eure Wed cos Me cin cAd Re eames 5,566,912 137,122 
CC aa ei ian lp dig dice Me aGl-y senate 6,384,494 506,056 
Oe CU GEORG os oo sav cic ccccle cc esecciecmus 1,708,714 100,515 
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Bo SY g MMMM ec cid ons'e's' piagis wie accede bus wae o ,186,627 243,504 
BN ee Seat Sinden ended eas teen 3,764,785 72,673 
MUGLER SS igo ac BAK VO Rm ee Soke eR 59,562,248 3,500,475 
at. MEU MANE <a oie be eee cabana de Pewee 2,658,949 144.449 
ne, RM eee cee Wii's oa wie wR ec eet Renees 22,315,166 3,772,716 
Bee Wn MIS es oats Siig hie aaih aw maine Rake e oun 1,521,319 19,238 
MOMS. OG corre Vineet ae gited oseves sete ude 216,651 7,081 
BONA. SMS aS cra: oy Sepia git eaten oe 201,989,247 18,090,731 
Ce WOMOMMIOUR RE Sess ko, 2 ook atte ae ane 17,086,836 1,261,476 
SNS. MMM Soo ss Swain ana ace ake Rere sc 2,012,548 2,89 
PRES. OWE Nec cc neieie veces 00d me enh ee jer 735,796 154,923 
SAID: CMS COLIN SS oie cits «vin see te gece wetasia.s 1,274,639 45,456 
GIMIEE eR is iris S'shs Soe <'a ee une.ere 8 os aoe RES 60,960,894 1,797,075 
BION. SME avin walla are ed ool mere abe winter ae 13,609,242 246,632 
ANS ie aE Sol aire erode Gales Moa Wee 1,666,181 185,565 
DO ere ts Akt Gap aes ohne An p's o b.2 eae a 20,749,567 2,849,843 
SS rein hie rans wna w eo oete the Cae wale 6,527,086 921,377 
STS RENT pe Che RSE CaN pete Ae 21,658,287 2,641,579 
Rts Sent, Sino cle ot al e's srarg cpg a ew wee eS 62,419,336 7,161,532 
SS, Pa ate WC Chea aren ee Chain aaa 42,526,413 5,732,650 
SES SRI OS 5 ore Nias 5-0 ais wie akc ate ere we art 77,471 27,924 
PRs outs a vcccs ¢ ahaha Gre Reaie ame ees 5,227,207 341,412 
IN, CMR oi nica ces Coe aes eae ep pease 1,988,814 167,459 
BOM MR PON tea acta aed clos eek acces eS Poke oe 15,067,924 1,793,227 
Oe Pee ae aed os Cobb aaa dee Kee See es 9,344,112 888,809 
RE, acetic ls « «ooh ad welsieic wesw oe seS 6,458 11,177 
ee Pe i ae acerie he nes 2,135,366 111,499 
RD ech rs ea cis en gra kce chia tak Beek Ga ee 34,746,485 7,457,169 
BRO Me ng aloe op viele eva tn waa Be enkies oe wd oats 943,999 29,622 
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* Estimated—Excludes purchases of fuel, rail; ties, lumber and ballast. 
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Per cent of Total Revenue 
r ~ ~, and Non- Non- 
Misc. Revenue Revenue 
All and Re- Ton-Miles Ton- Miles Per 
Items handling* (000) (000) Cent 
8.2 3.8 10,986,237 872,295 8.0 
2.9 None 143,762 3,560 2.5 
12.1 1.2 2,122,684 201,779 9.5 
11.5 3.2 12,455,081 1,434,201 11.4 
2.5 314,205 6,861 2.2 
8.0 Sy 1,400,983 55,941 4.0 
5.9 -. 6,578 11,181 6.0 
0.4 100,453 6 0.4 
9.0 224,714 1,700 0.8 
1.6 0.5 362,020 3,893 ae 
6.1 1.3 4,247,752 118,878 2.8 
8.8 3.1 821,355 43,466 5.2 
9.5 3.0 11,655,294 670,303 6.8 
4.5 0.3 658,274 3,55 3.6 
5.5 103,884 5,376 5.2 
6.3 None 968,248 86,812 9.0 
10.0 2,966,240 224,308 7.6 
ye 51,765 2,0 4.0 
10.2 0.4 120,615 8,900 7.5 
10.8 ‘ma 2,264,306 163,252 7.2 
11.5 5.3 11,321,809 1,267,748 11.2 
0.6 None 502,318 2,412 0.5 
ne None 140,326 819 0.6 
10.9 2.9 1,207,027 88,728 7.4 
6.7 None 46,021 3,363 7.2 
9.0 ae 32,493,545 3,185,106 9.8 
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11.5 2.7 12,421,229 1,296,526 10.4 
13.4 8.0 14,728,832 1,094,669 7.4 
3.6 Sy 62,984 * 2,936 4.6 
6.5 7 958,592 35,362 3.7 
8.4 2.3 203,878 8,557 4.2 
12.0 = 4,210,136 316,083 7.5 
9.5 3.2 2,129,400 182,438 8.5 
1.8 e 9358 830 2.8 
§.2 oa 191,908 4,994 2.6 
21.5 5.9 16,518,419 2,458,026 14.8 
3.1 ee 82,811 ,023 1.2 
5.3 4,023,321 117,329 2.9 
11.6 3.5 4,672,681 331,190 7.1 
4.7 4.7 2,278,247 108,443 4.7 
9.9 2,183,615 119,472 5.5 
5.5 2.5 1,681,985 56,021 3.3 
1.9 1,930,803 32,970 1.7 
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are available. However, 69 per cent of the expenditures 
made by 100 railroads for materials, fuel and equipment 
in 1937 were distributed in states on the lines of these 
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railroads and 31 per ‘cent in states off-line. Off-line 
states got 65 per cent of the purchases from railroads 
in the New England region, 15 per cent from the Great 
Lakes region, 13 per cent from roads in the Central 
Eastern region, 21 per cent from the Southern roads, 
45 per cent from the Northwestern and Central Western 
roads and 30 per cent from the railroads in the South- 
western region. 

From these figures, it is conservative to state that 30 
per cent of the shipments for railroads were received 
from connections. Based on the total volume of non- 
revenue freight carried, it may thus be said that 75,000,- 
000 tons of the freight reported as revenue freight and 
15,000,000,000 of the ton-miles reported as revenue 
freight, in 1940, consisted of railway material which, 
when added to the non-revenue freight, increases the 
railroad-owned freight handled in 1940 to about 250,- 
000,000 tons, or 12.4 per cent of the total tons carried, 
and to about 47,000,000,000 ton-miles, or 12.0 per cent 
of the total ton-miles carried. 


Direct and Indirect Freight 13 Per Cent 


But this is not all. Freight carried by the railroads 


also includes the railroad shipments of raw materials 
which are purchased by manufacturers to make the mate- 
rials and equipment purchased by railroads. 


This ton- 
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nage excludes the fuel, ties and lumber purchased by the Per Gent of Total Freight 

railroads, since such materials are received from original oe ee eS. ee ee ee fF 

sources. On the other hand, as many as five tons of aa — BONGO ge Ay, . a 

raw material are required to produce one ton of finished ——————————————————— O.N. in NE. 

steel. Any estimate of the freight produced in this man- a emmaae™ ttc 

ner is highly speculative, but it is believed to be not less ~aeamom? N.Y.N.H.&H. 

than 20,000,000 tons or the equivalent of about 4,000,- eee 7 yw eutand 

000,000 ton-miles. These additions would bring the SES EP ie Heyes 

freight carried by the railroads for themselves or for the ==] War NYG. StL. 

manufacture of railway material to at least 270,000,000 

tons, or 13.3 per cent of the total tons carried, and to 

at least 51,000,000,000 ton-miles, or 13.0 per cent of 

the ton-miles of freight carried by the railroads in 1940. 
Year to year variations of these figures should be pro- 

portionate to the non-revenue figures. In 1939, non- 

revenue freight carried by the railroads amounted to 


165,882,000 tons, which was 9.2 per cent of the total, 
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Revenue Revenue 

and Non- Non- Per and Non- Non- Per 

Revenue Revenue Cent Revenue Revenue Cent 

Tons Tons Non- Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Non- 
(000) (000) Revenue (000) (000) Revenue 
1940* 2,025,291 174,096 392,696,966 31,933,178 
1939 1,802,097 165,882 363,875,760 30,437,380 
1938 1,545,939 146,680 316,909,802 26,825,431 
1937 2,015,867 190,525 394,571,643 33,951,374 
1936 1,891,949 178,974 371,674,474 32,428,648 
1935 1,584,192 157,150 310,484,480 28,447,548 
1934 1,522,601 152,868 295,974,882 27,264,375 
1933 1,396,757 137,934 273,153,041 23,929,861 
1932 1,301,432 133,143 257,276,065 23,299,056 
1931 1,779,146 174,112 338,218,324 28,993,445 
1930 2,288,802 225,724 420,015,565 36,565,977 
1929 2,719,974 268,373 489,887,393 42,565,832 
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* and to 30,473,300,000 ton-miles, or 8.4 per cent of the 
total. In 1929, non-revenue freight amounted to 268,- 
373,000 tons, or 9.9 per cent of the total tons carried, 
and to 42,565,832,000 ton-miles, or 8.7 per cent of the 
ton-miles carried. During the first eight months of 1941, 
the railroads received 30 per cent more material, 17 per 
cent more fuel and ordered 200 per cent more equip- 
ment than in the first eight months of 1940, from which 
it follows that the railroads carried more tons and more 
ton-miles of their own materials that year by a sub- 
stantial margin, than in 1940. 
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Wide variations exist in the relation of non-revenue to a" 


total freight carried by different railroads, whether ex- 
pressed in tons or ton-miles. In the East, where sources 
of supply are most numerous, the railroads carried less 
non-revenue freight per ton of freight carried than in 
the South and West. Short lines carried less, propor- 
tionately, than long lines. Non-revenue freight carried 
per ton-mile was smaller than non-revenue freight per 
ton carried on almost all railroads. The differences be- 
tween railroads, however, are unexpectedly large. Non- 
revenue freight in 1940 was 19.8 per cent of the tons 
carried and 12.0 per cent of the ton-miles carried on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 21.5 per cent of the tons 
and 14.8 per cent of the ton-miles on the Union Pacific, P. 

11.5 per cent of the tons and 10.4 per cent of the ton- <2 k cs BLSk 
miles on the Southern, 11.5 per cent of the tons and 11.4 aime KO. & 6. 
per cent of the ton-miles on the Illinois Central, and EE Mio) \/ ee Pon. 
11.7 per cent of the tons and 12.7 per cent of the ton- i ——————__ 
miles on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

By contrast, the ratios per ton and ton-miles were 5.2 

and 5.0 on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 8.9 and 6.4 on the iia Tex. Mex 


Pennsylvania, 8.2 and 8.0 on the Great Northern, 6.1 ——_ —_—______ 
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and 2.8 on the Lehigh Valley, 7.5 and 7.2 on the New 
Haven, and 7.5 and 6.0 on the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
Baltimore & Ohio’s ton-mile ratio was 6.6 in 1939, 6.2 
in 1938, 6.8 in 1937, 6.5 in 1936, 6.6 in 1935, 6.7 in 
1934, 6.9 in 1933 and 6.7 in 1932. 


How Much Rehandling? 


Most of the non-revenue freight carried by the rail- 
roads is, clearly, comprised of purchases of coal, fuel oil, 
rail, ties, lumber and ballast. This was demonstrated by 
taking the quantities of materials that were reported to 
this paper as purchased by each railroad in- 1940, reduc- 
ing to tons the quantities which were not reported in 
tons, and then subtracting the totals from the tons of 
non-revenue freight which were carried by each railroad 
in 1940, as reported to the I. C. C.. The remainder in 
each case is thus a rough indicator of the tons of miscel- 
laneous materials purchased and the tons of materials 
rehandled on each road. The calculations indicated that 
the tons of non-revenue freight, exclusive of fuel, ties, 
rail, lumber and ballast, was approximately 12 per cent 
of the tons of all freight carried on the Santa Fe, 8.8 
per cent on the Atlantic Coast Line, 4.2 per cent on the 
Boston & Maine, 4.0 per cent on the Central of New 
Jersey, 4.2 per cent on the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, 5.7 per cent on the Florida East Coast, 2.7 per cent 
on the Southern, 5.1 per cent on the Missouri Pacific, 
3.2 per cent on the Illinois Central and 2.9 per cent on 
the Pennsylvania. 


Railroads Biggest Shippers 


No records of the number of freight cars used in 
handling non-revenue and shipments for railroads are 
available. Neither is it possible to say’ how many of 
the cars used for railway. materials are adapted for reve- 
nue service, as distinguished from old or special equip- 
ment, used only by railroads for company materials. But 
the number of revenue service cars is large. Railway 
purchases require at least 2,000,000 carloads of fuel, 
280,000 carloads of fuel oil, 5,000 carloads of gasoline, 
70,000 carloads of crossties, 400,000 carloads of lumber 
and over 100,000 carloads of steel, or a total of over 
2,865,000 carloads of these materials alone, on the basis 
of purchases last year, and this does not include re- 
handling and strictly local shipments. It does not seem 
improbable that the transportation of railway materials 
in 1941 may have involved 4,000,000 car movements. 
Allowing only four days per car, in transit, loading and 
unloading, this is equivalent to a demand of 16,000 car- 
days on the transportation service. The railroads own 
about 1,700,000 cars. It is apparent that the carriers are 
among the largest shippers and that one of the problems 
for some time to come will be that of purchasing and 
routing with a view to using fewer car days and integrat- 
ing the transportation of railway materials with other 
traffic in such a way as to reduce the demand for freight 
cars for railway material when the demand for other 
freight service is greatest. 


A RIDE IN AN ENGINE CAB was the Pennsylvania’s gift to one 
of its most regular long-distance patrons, William H. Abbey of 
East Orange, N. J. He has made a business trip from Newark, 
N. J., to Pittsburgh, Pa., on an average of six or seven times a 
year for the past 37 years. On February 1, his 250th round 
trip to Pittsburgh since 1905, he rode between Newark and Harris- 
burg, Pa., in the cab of a big GG-1 electric locomotive on the 
front end of the “St. Louisian,” thereby realizing a life-long 
ambition. 
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Wood-Preservers 


One of the Many Treated Tie Test Sections on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe—Between Heman and Mooreland, Okla. 


interested in the treatment and use of wood, gath- 
ered at Minneapolis, Minn., on January 27-29 
for the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
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Wood-Preservers’ Association. The keynote for the 
meeting was sounded at a conference at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., on January 26, at- 
tended by approximately 175 persons enroute to the 
convention—namely, the possibility of processing wood 
to meet the shortage of critical metals resulting from the 
greatly enlarged demands of national defense. At this 
conference, and throughout the meeting at Minneapolis, 
many developments were cited where new and improved 
utilization of wood in plywood, laminated and other 
forms was releasing metal for other and more essential 
needs. Throughout, the program was keyed closely to 
the needs of the present day. 

W. R. Goodwin, engineer, wood preservation, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, presided over all 
sessions of the meeting as president. Shortly after call- 
ing the meeting to order, he reviewed the work of the 
association during the year. He also referred to the 
results which the railways of the Northwest are securing 
from the treatment of their ties, mentioning specifically 
white birch ties treated by the Buehler process in 1908 
and still in service in the Twin Cities-Twin Ports line 
of the Great Northern. ‘“‘The Soo Line,” he added, 
“also began treating ties in 1920 and its annual tie re- 
quirements are now less than half of what they were 
annually for the five-year period ending in 1925.” 

At the closing session, the following officers were 
elected: President, W.- P. Conyers, Jr., vice-president 





Study Needs of 


Defense Era 


Key program to changing 
requirements of today — 


Wood not on critical list 


and treasurer, Taylor-Colquitt Company, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; first vice-president, R. H. Colley, engineer, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York; second vice- 
president, W. P. Arnold, technical director, The Wood 
Preserving Corporation, Orrville, Ohio; treasurer (re- 
elected), H. L. Dawson, Washington, D. C.; members 
of the Executive committee, A. J. Loom, general super- 
intendent, timber preservation and tie treating plants, 
Northern Pacific, Brainerd, Minn.; R. H. Rawson, con- 
sulting timber engineer, Portland, Ore.; and T. A. Wil- 
son, superintendent, timber department, Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, Baltimore, Md. 
The association voted to hold its next meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee immediately following the close of the conven- 
tion, it was decided that this next meeting should be held 
on April 27-29, 1943, thereby departing from the long- 
established practice of meeting the fourth week in Jan- 
uary. 

Among the addresses of special interest to railway 
men were a review of the Service Rendered by Various 
Species of Tie Timber on the Northern Pacific, by 
Bernard Blum, chief engineer of that road; a report on 
The Use of Gum Ties on the Missouri Pacific, by W. J. 
Burton, assistant to the chief engineer of that railway ; 
and a Survey of the Adequacy of the Supplies of Creo- 
sote and Other Preservatives, by George M. Hunt, chief 
of the Division of Wood Preservation, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. These papers are 
abstracted at some length below. 


Preservatives 


Of special importance and marking a radical departure 
from its long maintained policy was the action of the 
association (1) in accepting as standard (submitted by 
its Committee on Preservatives, of which J. S. Giddings, 
inspector, A. T. & S. F., was chairman), specifications 
for creosote-coal tar solutions ‘for solutions other than 
80 per cent creosote and 20 per cent coal tar, thereby 
recognizing a practice that has received wide acceptance 
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by the railroads for the treatment of crossties, and (2) 
accepting the further recommendation of the Preserva- 
tives committee that specifications be prepared for 
chromated zinc chloride and for Tanalith-U (Wolman 
salts), both of these preservatives meeting the six funda- 
mental requirements drafted by the committee as pre- 
requisites for the preparation of association specifica- 
tions for preservatives as follows. 


1. It must be toxic to wood-destroying fungi. 


2. It must possess satisfactory physical and chemical 
properties which govern its permanence under the con- 
ditions for which it is recommended for use. 


3. It must be relatively free from objectionable qual- 
ities in handling and use. 

4. Its value as a preservative must be supported by 
experimental and/or service data. 


5. It must be in actual commercial use. 


_ 6.-It must be subject to satisfactory laboratory and 
plant control. 

In initiating this recognition of these two preserva- 
tives, the association departed from its heretofore rigidly- 
maintained procedure of recognizing only creosote and 
zinc chloride as accepted preservatives. The association 
also accepted “solution” rather than “mixture” as 
standard terminology for combinations of creosote and 
petroleum. 


Specifications 


As in past years, the association gave much attention 
to the development of specifications for the treatment of 
various species of timber. A specification covering 
methods of treatment (but not requirements for the 
penetration of the preservative) for gum ties and lumber 
by pressure processes was submitted as information. In 
this specification, kiln drying was included as a permis- 
sible method of conditioning. Steam conditioning was 
also allowed, but at lower temperatures than permitted 
for Southern pine, the maximum temperature permitted 
being not much above those commonly used in con- 
ditioning or treating with oil. 

Another committee added penetration requirements to 
a specification previously drafted for the treatment of 
Southern pine ties and lumber by pressure processes 


and then submitted the composite specification for adop- 


tion, as a tentative standard, which recommendation was 
approved by the association. The association also ap- 
proved a recommendation of still another committee that 
revised specifications for the treatment of Pacific Coast 
Douglas fir ties, piles and poles by pressure processes be 
advanced to standards, but held as tentative for one year 
the further recommendation of the committee that these 
same specifications be accepted as sufficiently broad to 
include the treatment of inter-mountain fir and western 
hemlock. ; 

Continuing its work of some four years, a committee 
charged with the task of preparing specifications for the 
treatment of oak ties and lumber by pressure processes, 
continued its study of the penetration of preservative to 
be desired. A year ago the committee recommended that 
for red oak a penetration of at least 65 per cent of the 
annular rings could be obtained commercially with the 
use of good standard practice. This year the committee 
reached the further conclusion that in white oak, pene- 
tration of practically all the sapwood should be expected 
but that little or no penetration of heartwood can be 
specified. In fact, the committee added, if the sapwood 
penetration of white oak is thorough, it can reasonably 
be assumed that the best practicable job has been done 
on the heartwood. It then presented the following tenta- 
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tive requirement for penetration in white oak:.“That 95 
per cent of the sapwood rings shall be penetrated; that 
no heartwood penetration shall be specified. To deter- 
mine compliance with this requirement a minimum of 
20 penetrance cores from each charge shall be examined.” 
This recommendation was approved by the association. 

In the treatment of posts by pressure. processes, a 
committee reached the conclusion that one specification . 
will cover the pressure treatment of posts of all commer- 
cial pines, with certain amendments to provide special 
limitations on treating details for jack pine, lodgepole 
pine and red pine, and submitted this specification to 
the Association this year for adoption as a standard, 
which recommendation was approved by the Association. 

A committee studying the treatment of poles by non- 
pressure processes gave special consideration to. the 
ground line treatment of poles in a line. Calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the replacement of individual poles 
often involves considerably more expense than the orig- 
inal cost of setting the pole, and that 25 to 50 per cent 
of the cost of a wood pole line may be represented by 
the poles themselves, the committee presented brief re- 
ports on several methods for arresting decay at the 
ground line and thereby extending the life of the poles 
including the (1) charring and spraying; (2) osmo- 
plastic; (3) sodium fluoride-creosote; (4) Anaconda 
wood preservative paste; (5) concrete protective sleeve ; 
(6) creosote felt wrapping; and (7) pfister. 


Service Records 


Second in interest only to its work on treating speci- 
fications, the Association has. long given consideration 
to service records of treated timber. The Committee 
on Tie Service Records, of which A. J. Loom, Northern 
Pacific, was chairman, presented reports on ties placed 
in test sections in tracks of the C. & N. W.; the C. B. 
& Q.; and the C. M. St. P. & P. It also presented a 
detailed report of test tracks installed by the Northern 
Pacific near Plains, Mont., in 1907, near Missoula, 
eee” in 1910 and near Thompson Falls, Mont., in 
1915. 

Records obtained from the Plains test track show that 
there was practically no difference in the relative dura- 
bility of untreated green and seasoned ties of either 
Douglas fir or western larch. Irrespective of track equip- 
ment, the average life for the green and seasoned larch 
proved to be 7.3 years and 7.4 years, respectively. The 
average life for the green and seasoned Douglas fir ties 
was 7.6 years and 7.7 years, respectively. 

The service life figures of 17.5 years for Douglas fir 
and 18.6 years for western larch, obtained from zinc 
chloride-treated ties in the Plains test track, are con- 
sidered to be above the averages generally obtainable 
from this type of preservative. After some years of 
service, all of the treated ties-in this test were turned 
over, and this undoubtedly increased their life. Also 
tending to prolong the life of these test ties was the 
use of a six per cent solution of zinc chloride, resulting 
in a net retention of 0.8 lb. of dry salt per cu. ft., rather 
than the four per cent solution with %4-lb. net re- 
tention specified in many instances for zinc chloride 
treatments. 

The most severe test of the lasting qualities of the 
various species included in the Thompson Falls test track 
was that given to each of the groups on a 2-deg. curve. 
At the latest inspection of the creosoted ties in this test, 
after 26 years’ service, the life expectancies of the Doug- 
las fir and western larch ties on the -2-deg. curve ap- 
peared to be about equal. On the same curve, the treated 
lodgepole pine and white fir ties also showed very little 
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difference in their comparative life expectancies. The 
treated ponderosa pine ties will have a considerably 
longer life than any of the other species included in this 
study, both on the tangent and on the curves. 

The Committee on Marine Piling Service Records, 
of which A. S. Daniels, superintendent of the Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad Wood Preservation Plant, was 
chairman, presented detailed data regarding structures 
of the Southern Pacific in San Francisco Bay and a 
voluminous progress report on exposure tests at Almi- 
rante, Panama, and Newport, R. I., prepared by Albert 
P. Richards of the W. F. Clapp Laboratories, Duxbury, 
Mass. 

Another committee on Pole Service Records, of which 
H. A. Haenseler, Western Union Telegraph Company, 
was chairman, presented service records of numerous 
pole line installations, including one of 4,698 Douglas 
fir poles treated with Z. M. A. by the full-cell process 
and installed between Wolf Point, Mont., and Willis- 
ton, N. D., in 1930; another of 4,600 Douglas fir poles 
treated with a 7-lb. mixture of 75 per cent creosote and 
25 per cent petroleum, placed between Wolf Point, 
Mont., and Bowdoin in 1929; a third of 3,725 Douglas 
fir poles treated with zinc chloride and set between 
Grand Forks, N. D., and Devils Lake in 1929 and a 
fourth installation of 600 lodgepole pine poles treated 
with a 10-lb. mixture of 60 per cent creosote and 40 
per cent petroleum and placed in 1928 between Wen- 
achee, Wash., and Leavenworth. All these installations 
are on the Great Northern. Of these, no decay has 
been found in either group treated with petroleum mix- 
tures, while about 10 per cent of those treated with zinc 
showed a “paper thickness” of decay in the sap. wood 
and nearly a quarter of those treated with zinc 
chloride had decay infection and a number had checked 
heavily. 

The committee also reported on an installation of 
3,029 creosoted southern pine poles installed by the New 
Haven railway between New York City and New Haven, 
Conn., in 1928, in which inspection in 1941 showed that 
190 had been removed for causes other than decay, 14 
had been removed because of decay and 1 because of 
bird attack, 87 showed decay but were still serviceable 
and 2,737 were still sound after 23 years’ service. 


Other Papers and Reports 


A committee on the Uses of Treated Wood in Car 
Construction, of which H. R. Condon, vice-president, 
Wood Preserving Division, Koppers Company, was 
chairman, reported the use last year of some 845,000 
ft.b.m. of treated decking nailing sills, running boards 
and coal car sides by the St. Louis-San Francisco; and 
approximately 1,500,000 ft.b.m. for similar purposes by 
the Louisville & Nashville. In addition, the D. & R. G. 
W. used creosoted decking in 100 stock cars built last 
year, duplicating an installation of the same size made 
in 1940. The committee reported also that the Boston 
& Maine uses salt treated pine for all maintenance deck- 
ing for box cars, requiring some 600,000 ft.b.m. of this 
lumber each year. 

In a report on the use of treated bridge and structural 
timber, a committee of which T. H. Strate, division en- 
gineer, C. M. St. P. & P., was chairman, presented a 
report on 60 bridges and 7 culverts, all of creosoted 
timber, which were installed on the Tucson, Cornelia 
& Gila Bend Railway in Arizona in 1916, and all of 
which were found, in an inspection made early in 1940, 
to be in excellent physical condition after 25 years’ 
service, with prospects for considerable additional life, 
even though the timber was not incised, no framing 
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was done prior to treatment, and no detailed records of 
field treatment of cut surfaces are available. 

In a paper dealing with the development of fireprooi- 
ing standards for pressure treated lumber, L. K. An- 
drews, of the American Lumber and Treating Company, 
showed that “various degrees of fire resistance can be 
obtained by impregnating wood with various retentions 
of fire-retarding salts, Although fire resistance increased 
as the retentions of fire-retardant salts were increased, 
no substantial degree of fire resistance was observed in 
these studies for retentions less than 3 lb. per cu. ft. of 
wood. On the other hand, retentions in excess of about 
6 lb. per cu. ft. apparently are not justified because the 
increased fire resistance is very slight.”’ 

In another paper, attention was directed to tests which 
showed that commonly used fire retardents in which 
sodium dichromate was absent were definitely corrosive 
to all metals with a few exceptions, while sodium dich- 
romate inhibited corrosion to a greater or less degree 
in all except a few cases, where it actually accelerated 
corrosion. 

Two papers were presented by members of the staff 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., dealing with a 
new preservative, known as greensalt. This product, a 
solution of chromium, copper and arsenic salts in water, 
was developed by an officer of the Forest Service of 
India. It is said to leave the timber clean and paintable, 
at a final cost that compares favorably with creosote. 
Neither the preservative nor the timber is heated and 
the treating time is considerably less than that called for 
in conventional treatment with creosote. 

In a review of wartime conditions in the wood pre- 
serving industry, W. A. Summerhays, assistant purchas- 
ing officer on the Illinois Central, and for some months 
consultant in the Office of Production Management at 
Washington, outlined the problems involved in changing 
our national production machinery over from peace time 
to war objectives and pointed to the still further de- 
mands for timber and for preservatives that may yet be 
expected. 

Among still other reports of interest to the railways 
included those on the painting of creosoted wood, on post 
service records, on the pressure treatment of poles and 
on diversified uses for treated wood, the latter including 
references to the utilization of treated timber in railway- 
built banana storage warehouses, passenger stations and 
platforms. 


Gum Ties on the Missouri Pacific 
By W. J. Burton’ 


The last 25 years have witnessed a gradual shift from oak 


crossties. Prior to the use of treated ties, practically all of the 


‘ties used by the Missouri Pacific were of the white oak group. 


Later, when treatment was introduced, red oaks were substituted 
in increasing proportions but comparatively few ties were used 
which were not some kind of oak. This shift from the red oaks 
has not been through choice but because of production conditions 
beyond our control. The hill-grown red oak, when properly 
creosoted, is the preferred tie. In 1921, oak ties made up 75 per 
cent of the total that we purchased. By 1930 this percentage 
had dropped to 67 and in 1940 it was only 38: In place of oaks, 
pines and gums have been substituted until in 1940 the pines 
amounted to nearly 36 per cent of the total and gums to about 
26 per cent. 

Gums first began to be used in sufficient numbers to attract 
attention about 1918. Our experience with these earlier gums 
was not altogether reassuring. There were many early failures, 
generally characterized by decay at, the centers of the ties, leav- 
ing mere shells of treated wood. Frequently the exposed part 
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of the tie appeared perfectly sound but a hollow sound resulted 
from testing with a bar. Like ties of other woods, the failures 
were most serious around the rail seats and spike holes. Lack 
of attention to certain details now considered necessary for good 
results, rather than any inherent fault of the wood, is believed 
to be the cause for gum having received a decided black eye 
among our maintenance men. We now feel that a properly 
handled and treated gum tie will give excellent service. 

There are several names by which the different gums are 
known. Red gum, sap gum and sweet gum or star-leaved gum 
come from the same tree botanically. The botanical name, as 
well as the common name gum, refer to a yellowish, fragrant, 
balsamic liquid which exudes from the bark, particularly of trees 
grown in the deep South. The name red comes from the color 
of the heartwood. The sapwood is nearly white. Star-leaved 
gum ties that are largely of heartwood are called red gums; 
those with small heartwood are called sweet or sap gums. Star- 
leaved gum usually does not split easily, though it does not 
have the interlocking cross grain that is characteristic of the 
tupelo gums. In all of the gums the annual rings are incon- 
spicuous or even invisible to the unaided eye. The heartwood 
of red gum is extremely resistant to the penetration of preser- 
vatives, and probably for the same reasons, is moderately re- 
sistant to decay. Red gum is the least desirable of the gums 
for crossties because of this resistance to preservatives. 

The other woods going under the name of gum come from an 
entirely different genus and family. of trees. These are known 
as the tupelos, of which there are four species, black gum, tupelo 
gum, swamp black gum, and ogeche tupelo. The confusion in 
names is to be noted. This is partly because the same tree goes 
by different names in different localities. However, even with 
a high power microscope, an expert often cannot distinguish 
between the wood from these four species and while the black 
gum is usually somewhat heavier and stronger than the others, 
all four are so nearly equal in desirability for crossties that dis- 
tinction is not attempted. The black and tupelo gums are most 
common in Missouri Pacific territory. 

The black gum is found in all of the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi river and in southern Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
east Texas. In the South it is found on well-drained locations. 
The black gum has oval-pointed leaves instead of the star-shaped 
leaves of the red or sweet gum. The leaves are somewhat leath- 
ery and the top surfaces are smooth and dark green. The under 
surfaces are somewhat downy. 

The other gums are water loving and are found in swamps 
or along streams. Their range includes a 100-mile belt along the 
Atlantic coast from Virginia to northern Florida and thence west- 
ward through the Gulf states to southern Texas and up the Mis- 
sissippi River valley to southern Illinois. They are commonly 
found along with cypress and 1n locations where the virgin cy- 
press was removed at the time the gum was considered worth- 
less, the regrowth has been largely of the tupelo and swamp 
black gums. The swamp-grown gums often have enlarged 
trunks near the roots, somewhat like the cypress. 

When dry, the wood of the black and tupelo gums takes on a 
characteristic grayish white sheen. The grain is interlocked and 
crossed to a marked degree. This is a disadvantage, so far as 
use for lumber or woodwork is concerned, but is desirable in the 
case of crossties because such ties do not split; in fact, they usu- 
ally cannot be split with an ax. Anti-splitting irons are un- 
necessary with these ties. Unlike the red or sweet gums, the 
black and tupelo gums have heartwood which is easily pene- 
trated with preservative and this fact, together with the twisted 
grain, makes the latter much to be preferred for crossties. 

All of the gums have the characteristic of becoming infected 
easily after having been made into crossties and of decaying 
very rapidly. This characteristic calls for two special measures 
which experience has shown to be important. The first is to 
limit the cutting and manufacture to the winter months when 
there is less chance of infection while in the woods or moving to 
the seasoning yard. The other is to insist on very prompt han- 
dling from the point of delivery to the plant. Such movement, 
if the weather is warm, should be in open type cars. Both of 
these measures are desirable for all ties, but are almost impera- 
tive with gum ties. 

Because the heartwood of red gum is so very resistant to pre- 
servative, and because otherwise heartwood would be exposed 
on the faces of the tie, it is Missouri Pacific practice to require 
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the heartwood of all red gum ties to be entirely surrounded with 
sapwood. Ties not meeting this requirement are not accepted. 
Knowing of this requirement, producers do not offer ties which 
do not comply, and rejections on this account are infrequent. 

As in other woods, there is considerable variation in the amount 
of moisture present in freshly-cut gum ties and a like variation 
in the desirable time of seasoning, dependent not only on this 
moisture but upon the climate at the yard. Gum ties require 
very careful watching to detect the growth of decay, once it has 
started. This is particularly difficult because of the molds which 
frequently discolor the ends of gum ties, particularly when sea- 
soned in the South. It is sometimes necessary to treat gum 
before the moisture conditions are the best, to save the ties from 
decay in the stack. However, with cleaner yards and closer at- 
tention to prompt movement to the yards, and insistence on 
winter cutting and manufacture, cases requiring premature treat- 
ment are uncommon. Seasoning time is usually six to eight 
months. Rather open stacking is desirable; not over eight ties 
to the stringer tie is Missouri Pacific practice. All five standard 
sizes are purchased. The percentage of small sizes, that is, sizes 
1 and 2, runs somewhat less than in the case of the pines. 


Tie Service on the Northern Pacific 
By Bernard Blum* 


The Northern Pacific was the first railway constructed in the 
Northwest. When this line was started in 1870, there seemed 
to be an inexhausible supply of timber in the territory to be 
served. Except in North Dakota and -Eastern Montana, there 
were heavy stands of good timber along the entire route from 
Lake Superior to the West Coast. 

White oak, white pine, cedar and tamarack forests in Minne- 
sota supplied all cross tie requirements of the Northern Pacific as 
far west as Billings, Mont., until 1907. Previous to that year 
there was little difficulty in obtaining ties made from the best of 
these timbers. But lumber prices were advancing and it was 
becoming apparent that only inferior timber of the species men- 
tioned would be available in Minnesota for crossties, owing to 
the more attractive prices being paid for lumber and there was 
beginning to be an actual scarcity of tamarack. Minnesota cedar 
was still available but experience had proved it to be too soft 
for good support under the ever-increasing wheel loads. 

There was no great demand at that time for red oak, birch, 
rock elm and maple timbers that were still plentiful, principally 
on account of their short life in contact with the soil. Crossties 
of these species were known to decay very rapidly and had an 
average service life of only 3 to 5 years untreated. The average 
service life of untreated ties used previously in the districts from 
Billings east was approximately as follows: white oak—12 
years; cedar—15 years; white pine—9 years; tamarack—9 years. 
Inland Empire fir and larch and Coast fir ties used untreated in 
the districts west of Billings were lasting from 7 to 10 years. 
It was evident therefore that if inferior woods were to be made 
use of economically, they would have to be treated. 

After considerable investigation of the various processes and 
preservatives then in use on other railroads and on the recom- 
mendations of the leading timber treating authorities of that 
time, the Northern Pacific constructed two plants for treatment 
with creosote by the Lowry process in 1907. The first ties 
treated were placed in track in the spring of 1908. One of these 
plants was located at Brainerd, Minn., for the treatment of Min- 
nesota timbers to supply the requirements from Billings east, 
and the other at Paradise, Mont., for treatment of Inland Em- 
pire and coast timbers for use west of Billings. 

In 1927 it was decided that, in order to meet the increasing de- 
mand for treated material in the Coast district and to avoid the 
long haul from Paradise, it would be desirable to treat at com- 
mercial plants that were located nearer the points of ultimate use. 
Arrangements were made, therefore, for treatment at Seattle and 
later at Spokane, Wash. 

At present there are approximately 26,109,000 crossties in all 
tracks of the Northern Pacific, of which about 47 per cent are 
treated hardwoods, 51 per cent treated softwoods and only about 
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2 per cent untreated ine, tamarack, white oak and cedar. The 
treated hardwood ties are about 40 per cent red oak, 40 per 
cent birch, 15 per cent maple and the remaining 5 per cent con- 
sists of white oak, rock elm, beech and a few ash ties. These 
hardwoods were grown in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The treated softwood ties are principally from timber grown 
in Montana, Idaho and Washington, although there are still in 
service a considerable number of Minnesota tamarack and jack 
pine ties. The percentage of each of the treated softwood spe- 
cies is about as follows: 35 per cent Douglas fir, both Inland 
Empire and Coast, 30 per cent tamarack or larch from the Inland 
Empire and Minnesota, 30 per cent western yellow pine from the 
Inland Empire and about 5 per cent hemlock, lodgepole pine and 
jack pine. The hemlocks are principally from the coast and the 
lodgepole pine ties all come from Montana. 

Tie test tracks established on the Northern Pacific from 1907 
to 1922 indicate that the average life of each species of treated 
ties in use is as follows: (1) red oak—34 years; rock elm—34 
years; maple—33 years; birch—32 years; ash—28 years—or an 
average of 33 years for the hardwood group; (2) Douglas fir— 
25 years; tamarack and larch—24 years; western yellow pine— 
27 years; lodgepole and jack pine—21 years; hemlock—31 years 
—or an average of 25 years for the softwood group. 

The average life stated for treated ties is based on the actual 
number of ties renewed, regardless of the cause for removal. 
Most of the ties of all the species have been renewed on account 
of mechanical wear rather than decay. Treatment of the so- 
called inferior woods has reduced the element of decay so that 
the durability of treated crossties depends more on the physical 
characteristics of the wood than on its resistance to decay. The 
so-called inferior woods have given better service after treatment 
than any. of the best tie timbers that were ever used untreated. 

The hardwoods, of which I think red oak makes the best tie, 
are giving the best service on account of their treatability and 
their superior resistance to crushing, spike pulling and lateral 
displacement of spikes and general mechanical wear. Inland Em- 
pire Douglas fir and larch ties have proved to be the most dif- 
ficult to treat on account of their resistance to penetration of the 
preservative. Treatment to refusal often results in only half the 
absorption obtained in Coast Douglas fir but in spite of this, 
service records indicate that their life is fully as long. 

Treated western yellow pine and western hemlock ties are 
showing a longer life than was expected from these woods, in 
view of their comparatively lower strength properties. Pine 
and hemlock ties check and split less during seasoning and in 
service than the other ties mentioned and, with the exception of 
red oak, they are the easiest in which to obtain the required 
absorption and most uniform penetration in treatment. This no 
doubt accounts to a large extent for their good service. 

Straight creosote and an 80-20 creosote-coal tar solution were 
used in all treatment on the Northern Pacific from 1907 until 
1920 when, on account of the apparent ever-increasing costs of 
these preservatives, the management decided to fall in line with 
other railroads who were experimenting with creosote-petroleum 
mixtures. After considerable investigation of other preserva- 
tives, a mixture of 45 per cent No. 1 creosote and 55 per cent 
petroleum fuel oil was chosen for the treatment of ties and 
various other materials for inland use. The use of No. 1 creo- 
sote was continued for the treatment of piling and timbers for 
salt water use and also for some materials that require cleaner 
treatment. 

With the exception of cedar, which is still used to a consid- 
erable extent untreated for piling in inland structures, Douglas 
fir from the coast has been used almost entirely for piling, bridge 
material and lumber. Our creosoted pile records, extending back 
to 1909, indicate an average service life of at least 30 years for 
treated Douglas fir piles in the teredo and limnoria-infested 
waters of Puget Sound where untreated piles are often com- 
pletely destroyed by these marine borers within a few months. 

An interesting service test was started at Seattle in 1919 to 


determine the comparative activity of marine. borers in Puget . 


Sound and San Francisco Bay. Some creosoted Douglas fir 
piles that had been in Southern Pacific service in its Long Wharf 
at Oakland, Cal., for 18 to 29 years were moved to Seattle and 
replaced in Northern Pacific Pier No. 1. At the last inspection, 
all of these piles are reported in good condition. Untreated piles 
placed in the same location at the same time were completely 
destroyed within 3 years. 
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Untreated Douglas fir bridge material is lasting from 8 to 16 
Creosoted material of 
the same kind promises to last from 30 to 40 years. A consid- 
erable quantity of other Douglas fir materials, such as cross arms, 
culverts, etc., has been treated and placed: in service over a 
period of years without any renewals to date, but in most cases 
the records are not yet old enough to warrant quoting either 
actual or estimated service life. 

The net retention of preservatives per cubic foot has averaged 
8 Ib. in cross ties and switch ties, 12 lb. in lumber, 12 Ib. in 
piling for inland use and 16 lb. in piling for salt water use. 
Penetration has average 34 in. in ties and timber of tie size and 
from 1 in. to 2 in. in piling. 

Tie renewals on the Northern Pacific for the 20 years previous 
to the extensive use of treated ties averaged 11.5 per cent annu- 
ally. During the past 12 years only 3.9 per cent have been re- 
newed annually. Larger rail, better ballast and generally im- 
proved track conditions, as well as the treatment, have contrib- 
uted to the longer life of ties but it is safe to say that treatment 
can be given credit for most of the reduction in cross tie re- 
newals during the past 12 years. 

The adzing, boring and incising of crossties and the incising 
and framing of lumber and bridge material before treatment have 
resulted in much more satisfactory penetration and distribution 
of preservative, without necessarily increasing the quantities of 
preservatives or the total time required for treatment. Treated 
hardwood ties, principally red oak, are now being used for curves 
over the entire main line on account of their better resistance to 
spike pulling and lateral displacement of spikes. 

With the heavier rail and tie plates and better ballast now in 
use and the generally improved maintenance practices, it is be- 
lieved that, with proper air-seasoning and treatment, softwood 
ties may be made to last about as long as the average hardwoods 
have up to the present time. 

Northern Pacific records of 35 years’ experience with un- 
treated ties, followed by 35 years’ experience with treated ties 
of the species grown in the Northwest, indicate that these woods 
have furnished satisfactory tie timber. The hardwoods, as well 
as some of the softwoods that were known to decay within five 
years without treatment, have, after air-seasoning and treatment 
with either creosote, 80-20 creosote-coal tar solution or 45-55 
creosote-petroleum mixture, proven to be the best ties. 


The Outlook for Preservatives 


By George M. Hunt‘ 


Like most other industries at this time, the wood preserving 
industry finds itself facing a serious emergency. During 1941, 
wood preservers treated a considerably larger quantity of lumber 
and timber than in 1940. In fact, when the figures are available, 
it is expected that 1941 will show a larger amount of timber 
treated than any other year since 1930. ; 

In the face of a great increase in the demand for creosoted 
wood, there has been a substantial decrease in the amount of 
creosote available, owing to a great decrease in the amount of 
creosote imported. This shortage is felt most keenly by plants 
on or near the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, which have de- 
pended largely upon imported creosote but it is being felt to 
some extent throughout the country. 

For the 9 months ending September 30, 1941, imports are re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce to have amounted to 
12,971,656 gal., which is probably very close to the total for the 
year. This is about one-third of the amount imported in 1940 
and about 35 million gallons less than the average importation 
for the years 1936 to 1940, inclusive. 

No one can safely predict what the creosote imports in 1942 
will amount to. There appears to be plenty of creosote in the 
United Kingdom for export, despite its use there for fuel and, 
presumably, we could look forward to an ample supply if the 
oil could be transported more freely.- Since all imports and ex- 
ports are under strict control, however, and are governed pri- 
marily from the standpoint of military strategy and war-time 
economy, other factors than the needs of the American wood- 
preserving industry must determiné the creosote import policy in 
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1942. It seems probable that enough foreign creosote can be 
allowed to enter the United States in 1942 to avoid plant shut- 
downs but it is certain that unlimited imports will not be per- 
mitted and that surplus stocks of imported creosote will not be 
accumulated. 

There apparently was a large amount of creosote in storage 
in the United States at the beginning of 1941. The amount car- 
ried over from 1940 may have ‘been 30 to 40 million gallons. 
This was about enough to make up for the shortage in imports 
and was a very important factor in enabling plant operators to 
increase the volume of timber treated in 1941, despite the short- 
age of imports. This condition does not exist at the beginning 
of 1942, however, since the stored creosote has been used up, 
and both’ the treating plants and the creosote suppliers have en- 
tered the new year with very low stocks. 

A factor that has favored creosote plant operators in 1941 is 
the increase in the amount of domestic creosote produced. This 
increase is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy, but 
it seems certain to fall considerably short of compensating for 
the decrease in importations. The increase in creosote produc- 
tion has been brought about by an increase in the amount of tar 
available for distillation, an increase in the average yield of 
creosote per gallon of tar distilled and, to a lesser extent, an in- 
crease in tar distilling capacity. The outlook for 1942, of course, 
is uncertain, but indications point to a further increase in do- 
mestic production of creosote over that of 1941. 


Supply of Salt Preservatives 


The supply of salt preservatives in 1941 apparently was suffi- 
cient, for we have received no reports that the operation of any 
treating plant has been hindered by a shortage of salt preserva- 
tives, although the amount of timber treated with preservative 
salts in 1941 was probably somewhat greater than in 1940. This 
favorable situation will not necessarily continue in 1942, how- 
ever, for it can very easily be changed by military requirements 
and the decisions of the controlling agencies. 

At the time this is written, there seems no immediate danger 
of a serious shortage of zinc chloride. The supplies of zinc ore 
and hydrochloric acid appear to be adequate and there is no 
immediate prespect that this situation will change but we have 
ample evidence that changes can take place very suddenly. The 
amount of zinc chloride used for wood preserving in 1940, in- 
cluding that used straight as well as that in chromated zinc 
chloride, totalled about 414 million pounds. The 1941 total was 
undoubtedly higher. 

Zinc is also a necessary ingredient in zinc-meta-arsenite, of 
which some 200,000 ib. was used for wood preservation in 1940. 
In preparing this preservative, the zinc is used in the form of 
zinc oxide and the arsenic in the form of arsenious oxide. The 
supply of either one is not unlimited but has apparently been 
equal to the need thus far. 

Chromium salts are important ingredients in several of the 
salt preservatives in extensive use. Sodium dichromate makes 
up about 18 per cent of the weight of chromated zinc chloride 
and about 50 per cent of Celcure, while Tanalith (Wolman 
salt) averages about 3732 per cent sodium chromate. The 1% 
million pounds of chromium salts used for wood preservation in 
1940 were no doubt considerably exceeded in 1941. 

With chromium salts, the situation is quite different thah with 
zinc chloride, for dependence must be placed almost entirely 
upon imported chromium ores: As a result, the amounts of 
chromium ore that refineries may consume and the uses and 
allocations of chromium and chromium chemicals are under very 
strict control by the government. Naturally, the most urgent 
national defense uses receive highest priority ratings and non- 
defense uses are largely eliminated. The increase in chromium 
salts used by wood-preserving plants in 1941 over 1940, in the 
face of these restrictions, is possibly attributable to the fact that 
salt treatments in 1941 were considered mainly for high-priority 
national defense structures. A prediction by the writer of what 
to expect in 1942 with regard to the chromate supply would be 
sheer guesswork. 

In addition to the chemicals named above, sodium fluoride, 
sodium arsenate,.and dinitrophenol are necessary ingredients in 
Wolman salts. Copper sulphate constitutes 50 per cent of Celcure 
Preservative. Of these chernicals, dinitrophenol and sodium 
fluoride are under close control but the supplies of all have been 
low for some time and their availability for wood preservation 
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in 1942 will be determined so largely by needs for other uses 
that they cannot be predicted by the writer. 

.Although an acute preservative shortage does not appear cer- 
tain, treating plant operators and users of treated wood will be 
unwise if they ignore the possibility that economic and military 
developments may change the entire picture. During 1918 to 
1921, for example, when the supply of creosote was limited, 
there was plenty of zinc chloride available and the amount con- 
sumed per year rose from 26 million pounds in 1917 to more 
than 51 million pounds in 1921. That is not’ likely to happen 
this time, however, because there are other- substitutes for creo- 
sote that are much better than zinc chloride for outdoor use. 
During the 1918 to 1921 emergency, also, the use of creosote- 
petroleum solution began in earnest but this practice has proved 
so effective that it has increased greatly since that time. 

In considering what can be done in the event of inadequate 
supplies of creosote and of the customary salt preservatives, it 
is well to see what has already been done in some cases. 

One large consumer of creosote-petroleum solution, who cus- 
tomarily has used not less than 50 per cent of creosote in the 
mixture, has had to reduce the percentage of creosote by half. 
In view of the uncertainty that this preservative will be suffi- 
ciently effective in the usual absorptions, he has increased the 
absorption from about 8 to 10 lb. per cu. ft. The net result of 
the change is that the ties receive only 2.5 lb. of creosote per 
cu. ft., which is a net saving of at least 1.5 lb. of creosote per 
cu. ft. No general shortage of petroleum for wood preservation 
is anticipated but there may be temporary or local shortages 
due to transportation difficulties. 

Other consumers, who have for many years insisted on creo- 
sotes with not over 20 per cent (or 25 per cent) distillation 
residue above 355 deg. C. have been unable to secure adequate 
quantities of such oil and, for the time being, have raised the 
acceptable limit to 30 per cent or even higher. Steps are now 
being taken to amend the Federal specifications for creosote and 
for creosote-petroleum solutions, for the. duration of the war, to 
permit residues up to 35 per cent. In general, a 5 per cent in- 
crease in residue above 355 deg. C. should increase the yield of 
creosote from tar by about the same percentage, which is im- 
portant in the time of shortage. 

The consumers referred to felt that they had good reasons for 
their former preference for a high percentage of creosote in their 
creosote-petroleum solutions and for relatively low residue cre- 
osote. The changes made do not constitute an abandonment of 
their former preferences but merely a realistic attitude and a 
logical conformance to the requirements of an emergency. Their 
emergency preservatives are still good preservatives, even though 
they may be less desirable in some respects than their preferred 
preservatives, to which they will probably return when that be- 
comes: practicable. 

{Mr. Hunt then discussed the availability of other possible 
preservatives, including the chlorinated phenols, water gas tar, 
low temperature tars and creosotes, etc., as well as several pre- 
servative salts which possess varying degrees of merit.] 


* * * 





The Sole Locomotive of a Miniature Railroad Near Hartford, Conn., 
Stops to Take Water. The Line Is a Common Carrier 






























Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
Development 


Progress in the design of electrical equipment 
for both large and small locomotives 


used on Diesel-electric locomotives and what these 
. improvements mean to the railroads were described 
in two papers and subsequent discussion at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, held in New York, January 26-30. Abstracts 
of these papers and part of the discussions follow: 


Trost on Dice in design of electrical equipment 


Better Large Locomotives 


Gerald F. Smith of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, in a paper on “Progress in 
Design of Electrical Equipment for Large Diesel-Electric 
Locomotives, noted that during the last eight years, as 
the result of development of the Diesel engine, Diesel- 
electric locomotives have come into wide use for heavy 
switching, passenger and freight service. There has also 
been a rapid development in the electrical equipment 
going back about 15 years. 

The primary function of the electrical equipment is 
to transmit the power from the engine to the rail, and 
also change the relation of engine to locomotive speed. 
In modern high-speed equipments, the weight of elec- 
trical equipment somewhat exceeds the weight of the 
Diesel engine with radiators, etc., and is of the order of 
20 per cent to 25 per cent of the locomotive weight. 
This may appear to be out of proportion, but it must be 
realized that the propulsion output of the engine is all 
converted to electrical energy and then back to me- 
chanical output at the rail over a very wide range 
of speed. 

Prior to 1927, standard 600-volt, self-ventilated rail- 
way trolley type motors, designed for suburban and sub- 
way service, were used. About 1928, motors designed 
primarily for operation from limited power supply were 
introduced. These power plants were of 300 to 400 
hp. capacity, with’ one generator and two motors. In 
1932, 600-hp. equipments were introduced using semi- 
forced ventilated motors, Class B insulation, with mul- 
tiple windings and four brush holders instead of the 
conventional two-circuit winding and two brush holders, 
and with wedges on the core and non-magnetic bands on 
the end windings, and with roller bearings. In 1936 
a further increase to 900 engine horsepower was made. 
At present, motors are available which can use 1500 
engine horsepower per pair of motors. These motors 
are only 17 per cent heavier than the motors used with 
a 400-hp. engine in 1928. 

Increase in motor capacity has resulted from improve- 
ments which may be listed: (1) Increased peripheral 
speed of armature from 8,500 to 12,500 ft. per min. ; 
(2) increased peripheral speed of commutator, from 
7,000 to 10,000 ft. per min.; (3) forced ventilation—a 
definite supply of ventilating air from a source relatively 
free from snow, water, oil, brake-shoe dust and dirt of 
all kinds is provided; (4) better insulation and processes 
in applying the insulation—mica tapes and wrappers 
with a lower per cent of combustible material, glass and 


asbestos and improved sealing compounds excluding oil, 
moisture and air are used, thus permitting higher tem- 


peratures ; (5) Micarta wedges capable of standing high- 


er temperatures; (6) non-magnetic high-strength multi- 
layer bands on the end windings; (7) multiple arma- 
ture windings permitting higher speeds with low com- 
mutating voltage; (8) armature coils designed to re- 
duce eddy-current loss; (9) roller bearings, and (10) 
better gearing. 

One word of caution is necessary. Since the motor 
weight has not materially increased, the thermal capacity 
in proportion to motor capacity has materially decreased. 
Hence, much greater care must be used in applying 
motors to a given service to avoid overloads that pro- 
duce high temperatures. 

. The capacity and speed of the main generators is 
determined by the capacity and speed of the engine. 
Compensating windings, often used on high-capacity 
generators, are not generally used on railway Diesel- 
engine generators. This is due to the space taken and 
the higher resistance of such windings. 
air gap is tapered to reduce the maximum volts between 
bars and also to reduce the load core loss. 

Mechanical connection of the generator armature di- 
rect to the engine shaft gives a substantial rigid connec- 
tion using the weight of the generator armature in place 
of an engine flywheel. The generator stator is also 
usually directly connected to the engine frame. 

It has become general practice to drive auxiliary ma- 
chines such as compressors, radiator fans and main 
motor fans, etc., from the engine. An auxiliary genr- 
erator need be of only small capacity, sufficient to charge 
battery and supply power for headlights, cab-lights and 
miscellaneous small auxiliaries. 

The differential exciter of special design has been 
developed to give full engine loading over a wide range 
of locomotive speed under usual conditions. To allow 


for unusual conditions and to secure the very maximum ° 


utilization of engine power, the field of the exciter is 
put under control of the engine governor. When the 
fuel tack exceeds a predetermined setting, the exciter 
field is decreased, and when the fuel rack goes below 
this setting the field is returned to its normal maximum 
value. This avoids overload on the engine and keeps 
the fuel rack at full load without sacrificing the inherent 
advantages of the simple differential exciter. By op- 
erating on the exciter field, the physical size of the de- 
vice is kept low. Since the time constant of the ex- 
citer field is much more rapid than that of the main 
generator field, this does not slow up the operation. 
For present high-speed passenger locomotives, elec- 
trical equipment is available with a weight between 20 
and 21 Ib. per engine horsepower, with continuous rated 
speed 33 per cent of maximum service speed of above 
100 m. p. h. and with sufficient maximum tractive force 
to slip wheels at 33 per cent adhesion. For freight 
locomotives with double the number of motors per powef 
plant, the weight per engine: horsepower is between 30 
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and 31 lb. per engine horsepower, and the continuous 
rated speed 16 per cent of maximum rated speed. 


Better Small Locomotives 


In a paper on “Modern Electrical Equipment for In- 
dustrial Diesel-Electric Locomotives” Lanier Greer of 
the General Electric Company indicated that modern 
electrical equipment for industrial Diesel-electric loco- 
motives (from 20 to 65 tons) is widely different in many 
respects from that used five or six years ago. New and 
improved high-temperature insulating materials and 
modern synthetic varnishes have been developed and are 
used extensively today. Also, new and improved 
methods of using these and the older materials have been 
developed. These, together with new design constants, 
have made possible a reduction in weight per horsepower 
transmitted with an improvement in the quality of the 
product. 

The Diesel engine and generator are close-coupled and 
mounted as a unit, thus assuring proper alinement and, 
at the same time, reducing the space required for mount- 
ing on the locomotive. A new and improved method of 
generator excitation has been developed which assures 
positive control of the engine speed and power. The 
generator with its controlled excitation acts to electrically 
govern the engine at all speeds below that at which the 
mechanical governor begins to operate. It provides a 
very flexible transmission of power from the prime 
mover to the rail. 

The modern traction motor has a cylindrical instead 
of a rectangular frame. It is a multi-pole instead of 
the conventional four-pole design. It is mounted integral 
with a double-reduction-gear unit which is completely 
enclosed in an oil-tight gear case. All bearings on the 
motor armature shaft and in the gear case are anti- 
friction except those on the axle, which are sleeve bear- 
ings. All bearings in the gear unit are oil-lubricated 
with the same oil that lubricates the gearing. Both the 
high- and low-speed pinions are straddle-mounted to 
insure proper alinement of the gearing at all times. 

Such locomotives are used in slow-speed switching 
service where high tractive force is most important. 
For this type of work double-reduction gearing with 
maximum reduction shows much better transmission 
efficiency than the conventional single-reduction gearing. 


What the Improvements Mean to the Railroads 


Robert W. Barrell of the General Electric Company 
made the following contribution to the discussion of 
Mr. Greer’s paper : 

Here are some facts illustrating’ exactly how the mod- 
ern electrical equipment described by Mr. Greer’s paper, 
together with the modern engine, very greatly affected 
the Diesel-electric locomotive within a short period of 
time, 

In 1935 a 65-ton locomotive power plant consisted 
of a single 300-hp., 550-r. p. m. Diesel engine and gen- 
erator with auxiliary generator. In 1940 there became 
available for such a locomotive a power plant unit con- 
sisting of a 190-hp., 1,800-r. p. m. Diesel engine and a 
generator developed especially for the purpose. This 
New engine-generator set was exactly one such as de- 
scribed in this paper. Two of the new sets were used in 
place of the’ former single set. 

These are the facts in comparing the new locomotive 
with the old. 
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Per cent 
Decrease in total cost of power plant alone.............. Pre 65 
Net decrease in power-plant cost when applied to locomotive...... 61 


The net decrease when applied to the locomotive is 
less than the decrease in the total cost of power plant 
alone, because it was necessary to maintain the locomo- 
tive weight at 65 tons. Hence, steel ballast was added 
to offset the decrease in power-plant weight, and the 
ballast cost has been deducted from the saving. 

The power-plant cost in the old locomotive represented 
43 per cent of the total locomotive cost. Hence, it is 
to be noted that modernization of just the power plant 
alone brought about a cost reduction of 26 per cent in 
the overall locomotive cost. And this was accomplished 
while improving performance by an increase of 19 per 
cent in the net power. 

The paper mentions several advantages of the modern 
traction motor with double reduction gearing. From a 
locomotive builder’s viewpoint, one great advantage of 
such a motor is its flexibility in adapting it to several 
sizes of locomotives. This is well illustrated by a motor 
now in use which is actually being applied to as many 
as six sizes of locomotives, ranging from 25 to 70 tons. 
One, two, or four motors are used on a locomotive, de- 
pending on the weight. Also, any one of several gear 
ratios may be selected. 

It is apparent, therefore, that such a motor makes 
possible a high degree of standardization, resulting in 
many benefits. Not only is there a standardization of 
the motor and items of control equipment but also many 
mechanical parts, such as wheels, axles, and motor sus- 
pensions, can be standardized to a large degree. 

Apropos of the subject of this paper, some mention 
can be made of the generator and motor control. Such 
equipment, while a much smaller portion of the loco- 
motive, nevertheless has: played its part in bringing 
about cost reduction, simplification, and standardization. 

One control item, the reverser, can be cited specifically 
as an illustration. There has been developed a direct- 
operated type of motor reverser, radically different in 
design, much simpler and lower in cost than former 
conventional types of reversers, which has proved to 
be a complete success for single-motor and two-motor 
industrial locomotives. An appreciable saving, simpli- 
fication and standardization were thus realized over the 
conventional electro-pneumatically operated reverser 
with its master controller. 

As stated in this paper concerning the propulsion 
equipment, it can likewise be said of the control equip- 
ment that new materials and methods have been de- 
veloped and adopted which have made it possible to re- 
duce weight and cost, and at the same time improve the 
quality of the product. 

An interesting improvement recently incorporated in 
this type of modern generator and which is briefly re- 
ferred to in Mr, Greer’s paper is the engine cranking 
feature. It is still a common practice to use separate 
automotive-type geared starting motors with high-speed 
Diesel engines but it now has been proved that a crank- 
ing winding can be added to the generator with the im- 
portant three-fold result of reduction in overall cost, 
increase in reliability, and simplification. 

The idea of using the generator as a cranking motor 
is old and formerly commonplace. Its application to 
the modern high-speed equipment is a splendid example 
of the efforts to produce for industrial Diesel-electric 
locomotives machinery of the simplest and most rugged 
design. 

It also seems in order to amplify the description of and 
give facts about the generator excitation and engine- 
control scheme. 

A Diesel engine is inherently a constant-speed, con- 
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stant-power machine. The combination of traction gen- 
erators and traction motors on a locomotive is_ not. 
Thus, the fundamental problem concerning the electrical 
equipment is to devise for this combination of dissimilar 
machines the most suitable scheme for utilizing the 
power of the engine. 

On slow-speed switching locomotives it is obvious 
that perfect utilization of the engine can be sacrificed in 
favor of simplicity, ruggedness, and good accelerating 
characteristics. The excitation scheme described by 
Mr. Greer does exactly this. Without the use of com- 
plicated rotating devices, speed or torque control schemes, 
or special windings or separate exciters, a practical 
method of engine utilization and good locomotive ac- 
celeration is accomplished. 

This method employs the inherent speed-torque 
characteristics of a Diesel engine together with the in- 
herent characteristics of a simple shunt generator with 
but the minor modification of a small amount of separate 
excitation from the standard cranking battery. The 
price paid for this extremely simple scheme is very 
small in terms of loss of power utilization. 

Actually the figures on the two commonest industrial 
locomotive engine sizes are as follows. At normal op- 
erating generator temperature, the maximum reduction 


in engine speed when operating on the full-throttle 


torque curve results in 10 per cent reduction in power on 
one engine and 7% per cent reduction on the other. 
However, this maximum power reduction occurs at but 
one point in the full power utilization range. The actual 
integrated power reduction realized over only the 
utilization range is less than 5 per cent for the one and 
3 per cent for the other. Since it is not necessary for 
the utilization to cover the entire speed-tractive-force 
range of these locomotives, the true integrated power 
reduction values realized at the wheels are found to be 
less than 4 per cent and 2% per cent respectively. 

Therefore, it can be said for these locomotives that the 
maximum power available at the wheels is but 214 to 
4 per cent less than it would be were a perfect power 
utilization scheme employed. But it should be observed 
that this reduction applies only to the possible maximum 
power obtainable at full throttle. In the usual switching 
service full throttle is used for but a small fraction of 
the work, hence the net result of this power reduction 
when measured in terms of work done is negligible. 
Surely, this simple and rugged design of modern elec- 
trical equipment for industrial Diesel-electric locomotives 
is well justified. 
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Buda Builds New Trucks 


HE Buda Company has developed a small gasoline- 
powered unit for general use around shops, stores 
and freight houses where both speed and com- 

pactness are desired. 
The new machine, known as the Buda Chore Boy, 
is 37 inches wide, and carries up to one-half ton of 
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Buda “Chore Boy” with a Load of Rerailers 


material. It is of three-wheel construction and can be 
turned in a radius of 7 ft. 3 in. It weighs 800 lb. and 
has a maximum speed of 15 m. p. h. 

The drive is a four-cycle, air-cooled engine of 7.7 hp., 
which operates at the rate of 35 miles per gallon of 
gasoline. Magneto ignition is used for starting, and 
both brakes and power are controlled by foot pedals. 
The machine has a heavy duty friction drive with both 
forward and reverse speeds, and the brake is applied 
automatically the instant the operator leaves the seat. An 
electrically-welded steel frame with an anti-skid steel deck 
affords a loading space of 12.8 sq. ft. Both engine and 
mechanism are readily accessible from the top of the 
machine. The gas tank is mounted under the engine 
seat. 


* * * 


Photo courtesy Florida East Coast 


The “Champion” Makes a Stop at Hollywood, Fla., on the Florida East Coast 

















Receivership 


M. S. Hawkins heads new 
company operating 733-mi. 
property —Was co-receiver 


N January 22 the newly-formed Norfolk Southern 
O railway. company announced that it had assumed 
control of the properties of the former Norfolk 
Southern railroad company, effective as of January 1, 
thereby ending a nine-year receivership. The road is 
the first Class I carrier to emerge from equity bank- 
tuptcy proceedings since the New Orleans Great North- 
em was merged with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern in 
May, 1933, and the first substantial mileage to come out 
since 1930, when the Alton was purchased at auction by 
the Baltimore & Ohio.* Morris S. Hawkins, co-receiver 
of the line since October 16, 1933, was elected president 
of the new company early in January and other officers 
were elected at a meeting of the board of directors in 
New York on January 21, as was reported in last week’s 
Ralway Age. 
The former railroad was incorporated in 1910 as suc- 
cessor to the Norfolk & Southern railway company, the 
property of which was sold under foreclosure. In 1912 





*A néw company is shortly to take over the properties of the Wabash, 
the road having been sold at auction in December. : 
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Morris S. Hawkins 


the N. S. acquired the property of the Raleigh, Char- 
lotte & Southern which, with additions, gave it 296 ad- 
ditional route-miles, and in 1920 leased the 38-mi. Dur- 
ham & South Carolina. 

Shaped like an “L,” with the short stem running north 
and south and the long east and west, the Norfolk South- 
ern operates 733 mi. of first main track between Norfolk, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. C. The Northern division— 
Norfolk to Marsden—lies along a low-lying coastal area, 
sandy and swampy and cut by numerous wide, sluggish 
rivers, and inlets of Pamlico and Albemarle sounds. A 
number of short branches from the main line terminate 
at small ports on these streams. This division abounds 
in trans-marine trestles, one crossing Albemarle: sound 
between Waddill and Macheys being six miles in length. 
Since these streams are improved for navigation at pub- 
lic expense and the two sounds are connected by a fed- 
eral-maintained canal with Chesapeake bay, the road 
faces severe competition from water carriers in this area, 
which has increased since the advent of good roads in 
the area has encouraged truck-water transportation. The 
Western division runs from the coast to the interior of 
the state on a profile ascending gradually in westerly 
direction. This area is eminently suitable for the raising 
of diverse crops, and the hill area at the western end of 
the line still contains a substantial amount of good stand- 
ing timber. Cotton and tobacco manufacturing on a 
large scale centers at cities like Durham, Charlotte and 
Raleigh which makes use of abundant water power 
available. 

The road’s freight traffic is well balanced, 55 per cent 
of the total originating on its own line in 1939. Inter- 
line freight is chiefly coal, sand and gravel and manu- 
factured products in-bound, and tobacco, potatoes, pea- 
nuts and lumber. Total revenue freight tonnage moved 
in 1939, in order of.importance, comprised products of 
mines, 38 per cent (gravel, sand and stone 24 per cent) ; 
manufactures and miscellaneous, 32 per cent; products 
of forests, 14 per cent; agricultural products, 12 per 
cent; animals 0.50 per cent; and merchandise (l.c.1.) 
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2.88 per cent. Freight density is comparatively light; 
revenue ton-miles per mile of road were 419,965 in 
1939. This compares with an average for all Class I 
roads in 1939 of 1,235,843. Average haul per ton is 
also low, being 138 mi. in 1939, compared with a national 
average of 350 mi. 


History of the Receivership 


Operating revenues of the Norfolk Southern began 
an uninterrupted decline as early as 1927. Traffic carry- 
ing relatively high rates and originating in ‘small lots 
over a scattered agricultural area became an early prize 
of expanding truck transportation. Gross operating rev- 
enues declined from $9,567,021 in 1927 to $4,188,799 in 
1932 and net income of $740,355 in 1927 became a net 
deficit of $1,103,406 in 1932. The property was placed 
in receivership on July 28, 1932, under direction of the 
federal district court for Eastern Virginia, and G. R. 
Loyall, former president, and L. D. Windholz were 
named co-receivers. Upon Mr. Loyall’s retirement on 
October 16, 1933, M. S. Hawkins, assistant secretary 
and treasurer, was appointed operating trustee. 

A reorganization plan was filed with the court in 
August, 1937, by committees representing most of the 
bondholders. This was approved in March, 1938; and 
reorganization managers were appointed. In Septem- 
ber, 1939, the court approved the plan in substantially 
amended form and a new company—the Norfolk South- 
ern railway company—was incorporated in Virginia on 
September 19, 1939. On March 10, 1941, the court 
signed the final decree of foreclosure and sale of the 
road and fixed an upset price of $2,000,000 for the prop- 
erty as a whole. At the door of the Princess Anne 
County Court House at 10:30 a. m., April 30, 1941, 
Re-organization Manager C. M. Shanks (vice-president, 
Prudential Insurance Company) tendered a bid of $2,- 
000,100 for the road. On November 29, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized the new company to 
issue securities as provided in the final plan, as amended. 
The federal court held the wind-up hearing on Decem- 
ber 9 and the new company took over on January 22. 

The new company has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue: (1) $368,000 of 
10-year 4 per cent secured notes; (2) $3,918,000 of 
first mortgage 4% per cent bonds, Series A; (3) $6,- 
892,300 of general mortgage 5 per cent convertible in- 
come bonds and (4) 350,000 shares of no-par value 
common stock. Of the latter 69,508 shares are to be 
used to acquire the properties of the old company ; 4,800 
shares to be sold to the holders of stock-purchase war- 
rants; 275,692 shares to be issued in conversion of in- 
come bonds. 

Total capitalization of the new company will be $18,- 
509,129, as compared with $38,652,408 of the old com- 
pany. Fixed charges of the new company will be $296,- 
300, as compared with $890,040 for the old company. 
Contingent charges of the new company, including sink- 
ing funds and depreciation, will be $550,697. 

Securities of the old company will receive the follow- 
ing treatment: $1,655,000 outstanding Norfolk & South- 
ern first mortgage 5’s receive, per $1,000 bond, $1,100 

. first mortgage bonds; $50 scrip for income bonds and 
$8.33 cash. The $825,000 outstanding of Norfolk & 
Southern first general mortgage 5’s will receive $450 
first mortgage bonds, $550 income bonds and three 
shares of common stock. The $137,000 outstanding of 
Raleigh & Cape Fear first mortgage 5’s will receive, per 
$1,000 bond, $1,000 first mortgage bonds and 3.16 
shares of common stock. The $374,000 outstanding of 
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Raleigh & Southport first mortgage 5’s will receive, per 
$1,000 bond, $100 first mortgage bonds, $500 income 
bonds and 4.76 shares of common stock. The $164,000 
outstanding of Aberdeen & Asheboro first mortgage 5’s 
will receive, per $1,000 bond, $500 first mortgage bonds 
and $800 income bonds. The $11,604,000 outstanding 
Norfolk Southern first and refunding 5’s will receive, 
per $1,000 bond, $100 first mortgage bonds, $500 income 
bonds and 4.8 shares of common stock. The $642,000 
outstanding of Suffolk & Carolina first consolidated 
mortgage: 5’s will receive, per $1,000 bond, $350 first 
mortgage bonds; $100 income bonds and one share com- 
mon stock. ‘Holders of $16,000,000 outstanding com- 
mon stock of the old company are allowed per share one 
common stock purchase warrant entitling purchase dur- 
ing a period of three years after date of consummation 
of the plan of 3/100th of a share of common stock of 
the new company at a price of $10 per share during the 
first two years and $12.50 per share the third year. 
The receivers’ chief concern on taking over the road 
was to reduce losses on unremunerative branch lines. 
In November, 1935, the N. S. terminated its lease of 
the state-owned Atlantic & North Carolina, extending 
95 mi. between Goldsboro and Morehead City, thereby 
relieving itself of high rental and operating costs. Pas- 
senger service on all branch lines of the road was dis- 
continued in 1938, and the subsidiary Norfolk Southern 
Bus Corporation extended to serve these routes. Oper- 
ating buses over 438 mi. of highway and trucks over 
280 mi., this wholly-owned affiliate had operating rev- 
enues of $395,311 in 1940, as compared with $147,458 
in 1933. For the first 10 months of 1941, revenues were 
60 per cent more than the corresponding figure for 1940. 
In 1935, light-weight gasoline “rail-buses” replaced 
electric interurban cars, and steam locomotives, electric 
motive power, on the 41-mi. “electric division” between’ 
Norfolk and Virginia Beach and $280,544—representing 
retirement of electric facilities on the division—was 
charged to the 1938 income account. In April, 1941, 
the receivers sought I. C. C. Authority to reduce rental 
on the leased Durham & South Carolina branch. The 
amended reorganization plan excludes the Suffolk & 
Carolina division, except for terminal propertfes at 
Edenton and Elizabeth City and the 47-mi. between 
Suffolk, Va., and Edenton and the 20 mi. between Beck- 
ford junction and Elizabeth City were abandoned in 
1940. The terminal at Suffolk was sold to the Virginian 
for $65,000. : 
All of the freight cars on hand at the beginning ot the 
receivership have been retired and scrapped, with the 
exception of 190 cars. For partial replacement of this 
equipment, the receivers purchased 500 box cars in 
1935; 25 automobile cars in 1936; 40 flat cars (equipped 
for handling pulpwood) and 12 caboose cars in 1940 
and 253 box cars, 50 hopper cars and 50 gondola cars 


‘in 1941. Early in 1940 the receivers placed in service 


five fast, powerful steam freight locomotives having a 
tractive effort about 50 per cent greater than the heaviest 
locomotive previously in service. A large number 0! 
the locomotives on hand at the beginning of the re- 
ceivership were scrapped and sold. At the close of No- 
vember, 1941, the ratio of bad order freight equipment 
to total ownership was 1.06. 

During the period of receivership shops of the road 
were also modernized by the purchase of new shop ma- 
chinery and tools and the roadway was improved for 
the operation of more powerful locomotives and taster 
trains. New steel bridges, replacing lighter structures 
were installed at Elizabeth City and Hertford and steel 
bridges at other points strengthened. Heavier rail was 
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installed on 146 mi. of main track between Norfolk, Va., 


and Charlotte, N. C., and on 86 mi. of branch lines and . 


ard and passing tracks. Crushed rock ballast was placed 
on 178 mi. of main line track. 

The improvements made to the physical condition of 
the property, together with the discontinuance of some 
unprofitable trackage and train service, contributed to 
a better operating performance, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing comparison of the year 1933 (the first full cal- 
endar year of the receivership): with the year 1940: 


1933 1940 
Gross ton-miles per freight train-mile ............... 785 1,153 
Net ton-miles per freight train-mile ................. 299 461 
Gross ton-miles per freight train-hour ............... 11,229 15,651 
WONT TOS) PET CFAIN ANNE oo oc o's oc ccs ce cree ccesve sic 23.9 29.3 . 
Sine TAME CURE COLOR G. .-u5 0. 5 cielo bine cbc: 0.0.0'8 ow dd cid o's ove 21.8 46.1 
Coal consumed per 1,000 gross ton-miles ............ 124 99 


The territory which the road serves appears to have 
great possibilities. The trend of industrialization of 
the South is likely to affect territory along its Western 
division, while continued encouragement of truck-crops 
and tobacco may serve to increase its high-rated agri- 
cultural traffic. 

Morris Seymour Hawkins has been in the railroad 
business since 1898.and has been connected with the 
Norfolk Southern since 1910. He was born on Janu- 
ary 21, 1882, at Norfolk, Va., and entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1898 as clerk in the office of the general agent of 
the Southern at Norfolk. He served in various clerical 
positions including chief clerk to general agent and to 
superintendent of the Norfolk division of that road until 
1910, when he went with the Norfolk Southern as sec- 
retary. In 1912 he became assistant to president and 
secretary and in 1918 he became assistant to federal 
manager of the Norfolk Southern and the Virginian. 
During 1919 and 1920 Mr. Hawkins was federal man- 
ager of the Norfolk Southern, the Kinston-Carolina and 
the Carolina Railroad. From the latter date until 1933, 
he was assistant to president and secretary of the Nor- 
folk Southern and secretary of the Kinston-Carolina and 
Carolina railroads. He has been co-receiver of the Nor- 
folk Southern since 1933 and since November, 1937, 
has also served as president of the Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth Belt Line. 


An Authoritative Book 


On Air Transportation 


OST if not all books on aviation up to now have 
M been written either by technicians or enthusiasts. 

“Commercial Air Transportation,’* by Dr. John 
H. Frederick, professor of transportation and industry 
at the University of Texas’ School of Business Admin- 
istration, is different. Its author is a student well- 
grounded in the economic principles of transportation ; 
1s well acquainted with the older agencies thereof,— 
including railroads; and, to judge by this book, may 
well become the Arthur Hadley or William Z. Ripley 
of commercial air transportation. 

Any foresighted railroader must have in his mind 
scores of questions about this newest rival of his indus- 
try. If he has shared this reviewer’s experience, he has 
thus far been unable to find satisfactory answers to most 
such questions in the literature so far available. But 
that is all past now. All, or almost all, the answers are 
in Dr. Frederick’s book. How many miles does a large 
transport plane fly a year? About 250,000, according 


as 


* Published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago. 493 pages. Price $4. 
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to the chapter on “Development of Air Transportation.” 
How many people work for the air lines? Nearly 50,000; 
and, peculiarly enough, while the number of pilots has — 
increased, the number of aircraft in transport use has 
diminished in recent years, due-to a great increase in 


flight-hours per unit. The entire number of transport 
planes as of June, 1940, had a fixed seating capacity 
equivalent to that of only 46 eighty-passenger railroad 
coaches. Due to intensive utilization and high speeds, 
however, ‘passenger-miles performed by these ‘planes 
make a far different showing in comparison with rail- 
roads. Only seven railroads and the Pullman Company 
had greater passenger revenues in 1940 than Ameri- 
can Airlines and only eight had more than United 
Air Lines. 

The youthful air transport industry has already 
achieved a remarkable corporate maturity. For example, 
the number of common carrier airlines has steadily de- 
creased from 47 in 1930 to 17 at the close of 1941, and 
five of the latter dominate the industry. Furthermore, 
the present attitude of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
tends to “freeze” this status or further integrate the 
present systems. Since opening of a new air line in- 
volves heavy government expenditures for beacons, 
radio waves, etc., the Board is loath to grant authority 
for new. routes except on overwhelming evidence of 
public need. And when it does grant such authority, it 
prefers to allocate the route to an existing carrier. Since 
establishment of the Board, no new company has ob- 
tained such authority, on the grounds that no adequate 
operating organization had been set up. But since the 
latter cannot be financed or established unless there is 
fair assurance of a certificate, new operators face an in- 
soluble dilemma. | 

Hence, the 10-year-old airline industry seems already 
to have achieved integration and a stable division of the 
field which the 100-year-old railroad industry has not 
been permitted to attain. The author does not approve 
of this established policy of the “airlines’ I. C. C.,” but 
recognizes, nevertheless, its significance to the industry. 
Here is a case of an industry which is naturally competi- 
tive, but which has been brought to a high degree of 
monopoly by deliberate government policy. By con- 
trast, railroads—which are naturally semi-monopolistic 
—are forced by government perversity to retain a high 
measure of competition. Politics in dealing with trans- 
portation pays scant heed to economics. 

The chapter on airline financing is especially informa- 
tive. Airline finance is simplicity itseli—common stock 
for administration and ground-plant capital; equipment 
trusts for flying stock. At the end of 1940, no airline 
had long-term funded debt, and only three had preferred 
stock outstanding. The author believes these methods 
will continue. He also probes possible factors—good 
and bad—on airline earnings and suggests how the in- 
vestor may analyze the financial position of individual 
companies. The chapter on economics of the industry 
is a convenient handbook for comparison with the rail- 
road industry, since the body of statistics on air trans- 
port is now almost as complete as that on railroads and 
in many cases significant comparisons may be drawn 
therefrom. It would be informative, for example,.to con- 
trast the author’s two-page breakdown of expenses of a 
typical airline with the comparable expense items of a 
large passenger-carrying railroad. The former would 
probably show a disproportionate amount of expense for 
traffic and advertising and for depreciation, while the 
latter would show heavy station expenses and taxes. It 
is, of course, merely a political quirk which decrees that 
a railroad must own and pay ad valorem taxes on the 
surface of the earth which it traverses—whereas planes 
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and ships are free to ply elements which are uncapitalized 
and untaxed. 

Perhaps the most significant chapters in the book are 
those which cover the growth and present characteristics 
of air passenger, mail and express traffic, with detailed 
cost and rate figures and comparisons with railroads and 
buses. Tables of comparable fares are expanded to in- 
clude the factor of passenger’s “time costs,” i. e., a value 
is assigned to each hour of travel. time according to 
various salary levels and the money value added to the 
costs of riding via plane, train or bus, respectively, on 
the assumption that the passenger rides during business 
hours and wastes his time en route. If you don’t think 
there is much logic in this assumption, you nevertheless 
cannot deny that it is an effective sales argument with 
the unreflective type of business man, who wanted to 
travel by air anyhow—and welcomes an excuse to justify 
the higher fares in his expense account. 

The chapter on selling air travel describes the suc- 
cessful technique of the airlines in soliciting traffic from 
individual business firms—with suggested procedures 
on overcoming prejudice, inertia and the opposition of 
“the little woman at home.’ The book points out that 
the air “travel card” plan accounts for more than one- 
half of total passenger revenues and not only increases 
traffic by offering a 15 per cent discount to large pur- 
chasers but greatly simplifies and aids traffic solicitation 
by enabling “account servicing.” The author presents 
a complete breakdown of account statistics, with average 
billings per contract, etc. He also describes the so- 
called “Cleaves plan,” which would build up full plane 
loadings through the sale of “tourate” tickets at current 
rail coach fares which would be honored only when avail- 
able space is not used up by first-class ticket-holders. 
This appears to be a clever “pick-and-choose” device, 
calculated to give the air lines very nearly 100 per cent 
loads in both directions while increasing the dispropor- 
tionate empty mileage and “stand-by” expense already 
borne by the railroads. ; 

The chapters on air express and air cargo (express 


and freight carriage in the air are essentially the same 


thing, according to the author) deal in large measure 
with the Railway Express Agency, since this railroad- 
owned organization has been the chief factor in this de- 
velopment. It is perhaps not generally known that the 
predecessor American Railway Express Company made 
one of the first experiments in scheduled air carriage of 
property in 1919 when it sent 1,100 lb. of express from 
Chicago to New York. The first agreement for R. E. A. 
pick-up of air express shipments was made in 1927. 


Also described are the operations of Air Express Cor-— 


poration and General Air Express, former competitors 
organized by airlines to avoid using R. E. A. services. 

The author is not happy about the present air express 
set-up, blaming both the Agency and the airlines for lack 
of promotion. In this connection he writes: “It is an 
acknowledged fact that the airlines have not been par- 
ticularly anxious to put much effort into developing air 
express. So many unsuccessful attempts have been made 
in the past to develop traffic that most airline officials 
have been disillusioned regarding its immediate value. 
Furthermore, the problems of developing passenger traf- 
fic have been immense, and the airlines have not wanted 
to accept the responsibility of developing an express 
service of which the ground functions, so necessary for 
successful operation, were outside their interest and ex- 
perience.” 

The future of air cargo or express he sees as lying in 
the development of (1) a type of plane solely for this 
service having both capacity and speed; and (2) rates 
on a mileage scale which will move the traffic, coupled 
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with a very simple classification, commodity rates to be 
used for shipments moving in big volume. Lest anyone 
scoff at the load capacity of a plane, the author presents 
a hypothetical study showing that by reason of high 
speeds, five cargo planes will do the work of 40 large 
tractor-trailer trucks in transporting 800 tons of freight 
in two weeks between New York and Miami. Present 
costs per-ton-mile are high, principally because the planes 
are designed for passenger carriage—but the discovery 
of new methods in the heavy plane production of this 
war and flying of large cargoes now performed by the 
Army will, in the author’s opinion, greatly depress these 
costs. Dr. Frederick is opposed to the railroads or 
trucks going into the air-freight business, and holds 
that the present airlines are “the logical carriers of air 
cargo.” 

At the rear of the book there appears a valuable bib- 
liography of the best articles, reports and books on air 
transportation; a handy digest of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 and a summary of the main provisions of 
the R. E. A.’s contract with the airlines for handling 
air express. 


New Books... 


Proceedings—47th Annual Meeting, American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents. 275 pages. F. O. Whiteman, Sec- 
retary, Dearborn Station, Chicago. 

Instead of the customary paper-back, non-illustrated volumes, the 

proceedings of the 1941 convention of the Superintendents’ Asso- 

ciation have been issued in an attractive, illustrated, cloth-covered 
book, suitable for a permanent reference library. The book con- 
tains 11 addresses by railway authorities delivered at the con- 
vention, plus eight informative committee reports and the com- 
plete discussion from the floor. The committee reports include 
the following pertinent and topical subjects: The cause and cure 
of rough handling of cars in terminals and on line; the super- 
intendent’s responsibility for L. C. L. traffic; the selection and 
training of a competent yard force; operating aspects of high- 
speed passenger service; operation aspects of maintenance of way 


activities; the superintendent’s responsibility for car hire; ex- | 


pediting the handling of waybills and car records at terminals 
and interchange points; practical means for securing compliance 
with operating rules. The book is an important and useful addi- 
tion to any operating man’s library. 


Bonansa Railroads, by Gilbert H. Kneiss. 148 pages. 10 in. by 


634 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Stanford University 

Press, California. Price $3. 

This book actually comprises five separate histories of five early 
railroads of California and Nevada—the Sacramento Valley (now 
part of the Southern Pacific’s Placerville branch) ; the San Fran- 
cisco & San Jose (now part of the Southern Pacific’s Coast 
line) ; the Virginia & Truckee; the Eureka & Palisade (aban- 
doned) ; and the Nevada Central (abandoned). All of these 
roads have in common the fact that they were built in the hectic 
era of exploitation of mineral wealth—the latter four being built 
primarily to serve mines—and that their histories are redolent 
of the romance of gold- and silver-rush days. 

The author, who was technical director of the pageant, ‘“Rail- 
roads on Parade,” at the New York World’s Fair, is a tireless 
railroad historian and was instrumental in preserving a number 
of old-time locomotives of these roads, has a gift for setting 
down history as well as finding it. His work is quite evidently 
the fruit of conversations with the surviving officers and em- 
ployees of these roads and personal excursions over their rights- 
of-way, habits of work which fight off any tendency to be dry- 
as-dust. Hence the work is exceedingly strong in anecdotes, 
which will merit wide retelling. 

The 32 full-page photographs are new and original and well 
worth the price of admission. The cover and drawings through- 
out the book are the attractive work of Arthur Lites. 
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Eastman Insists 
He Is No McAdoo 


ODT will just be big brother 
to the carrying trade, if 
it hits the ball 


‘Director Joseph B. Eastman of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, address- 
ing the American Transit Association at 
Chicago on February 4, said that, under 
the ODT set-up, “the carriers are given 
under, so to speak, their own steam, the 
opportunity,” with the aid of the Office, to 
“achieve maximum utilization of the do- 
mestic transportation facilities of the nation 
for the successful prosecution of the war.” 
He is not, he said, either “a second McAdoo 
At the 
same time however, Director Eastman 
added, “I am given the duty of close sur- 
veillance of what they do, of developing 
plans to safeguard the future” and of 
recommending to the President “any fur- 
ther action that may seem requisite.” 

_ Mr. Eastman also stressed his duty “of 
undertaking to assure the carriers the tools 
and materials which they will need” and 
“of actually directing traffic movements if 
need be.” 

He then went on to review the short- 
age in local transportation caused by clos- 
ing down on the manufacture of private 
automobiles and the sale of tires for 
civilian use. “It is a natural thought,” 
said Mr. Eastman, “that much of this 
traffic can now be thrown back upon the 
rails, and in particular that the railroads 
can establish extensive commutation service 
to and from great defense plants . .. . The 
fact is that the railroads will have a very 
difficult problem quite apart from any such 
new service,” : 

The Director went on to explain the 
shortage of passenger equipment and the 
tefusal of the authorities to permit any 
more of it to be built—with the corollary 
that “shoe leather will have to take the 
Place of rubber” and “leg power” will have 
to be substituted for “gaspower.” However, 
he did see some expedients which might be 
7 adopted, particularly in local areas. 
Staggered hours” for business is one such. 


Another is to start schools at different 


hours from those when. the business day 
begins, so that school buses can be used 
for transportation to places of work. 
Replacing trolley cars with buses has 
been stopped for the time being. Sight- 
seeing buses will be diverted to more neces- 
Saty service. “Truckaways,” ordinarily 
used to haul pleasure cars from factory to 


dealer, can be turned into buses, of a sort. 


Considerable is possible in the way of 


filling up the private automobiles which re- 
main in service, transporting employees to 
and from industrial jobs. 

In closing his remarks, the Director again 
adverted to the question of securing neces- 
sary materials for suppliers of transport 
equipment. “There is,” he said, “a distinct 
danger that the supply of available ma- 
terials and the plants which manufacture 
transportation equipment will be diverted 
or converted to war production purposes, 
to an extent that will threaten the efficient 
functioning of transportation. That must 
not be allowed to occur, because it will 
set. back the whole war effort.” By the 
middle of February, Mr. Eastman revealed, 


‘his Office is to “submit to the War Pro- 


duction Board its estimates of the require- 
ments of the entire transportation industry 
for materials and equipment during the 
last nine months of the year.” 


Conferees on Freight Forwarder 
Bill Begin Meetings 

Conferees appointed last November to 
iron out the differences between the Senate 
and House versions of S.210, the freight 
forwarder regulation bill, finally got to- 
gether on January 29. The conferees held 
three meetings last week and resumed their 
sessions on Wednesday of this week. 

Senate conferees are: Senators Wheeler 
of Montana, Truman of Missouri, Hill of 
Alabama, Democrats,:-White of Maine, and 
Reed of Kansas, Republicans. House con- 
ferees are Representatives Lea of Cali- 
fornia, Crosser of Ohio, South of Texas, 
Patrick of Alabama, Democrats,Wolverton 
of New Jersey, Holmes of Massachusetts, 
and Reece of Tennessee, Republicans. 


Frisco Wins Suit Against 
Brokerage Firm 

Settlement of a suit brought by trustees 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco’ for the 
purpose of recovering $650,000 from Speyer 
& Co., a New York brokerage firm, and 
N. E. Brown, former chairman of the 
board of the railroad, was approved by the 
district court on January 30. The settle- 
ment provides for the retention of 25,000 
shares of stock in the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern by the Frisco and payment to 
the Frisco of $75,000 in cash. The suit 
grew out of the purchase by Speyer & 
Co. of the G. M. & N. stock at the direc- 
tion of the Frisco board in 1929-30. The 
Frisco trustees charged that Speyer & Co. 
held the stock and that when the Frisco 
took the shares over in December, 1930, 
they had shrunk in value from $950,000 to 
$300,000. 
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False Opinions 
About Transport 


Smith finds error in overlook- 
ing air progress and in belief 
prosperity will last 


Addressing the Traffic Club of Baltimore, 
Md., this week Nelson Lee Smith, chair- 
man of the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search created by the Transportation Act 
of 1940, undertook to expose three “widely- 
entertained fallacies” with respect to trans- 
portation which the Board has encountered 
in the development: of its work. The 
“fallacies” are the thought that “transporta- 
tion is fixed in the forms we know best;” 
the “mistaken belief” that the present pros- 
perity of transport agencies has finally 
solved any major transport problems; and 
the thought that “the changes now in prog- 
ress are temporary, and that, once the war 
ends, the transportation system will revert 
to the conditions of 1938 or 1939.” 

With respect to the first, Mr. Smith listed 
the transportation forms “we know best” 
as the railroad, the motor carrier, and the 
waterway. He conceded that in recent 
years an increasing number of people have 
come to recognize the importance of air 
and pipeline transportation, adding, how- 
ever, that it is still “hard to rid ourselves 
of the idea that the airplane and the pipe- 
line are adjuncts to, rather than integral 


parts of, the transportation system of the 


nation.” Thus Mr. Smith suggested that 
his audience “think of modern transporta- 
tion in terms of the statistics of the past 
five years, forgetting the century of ex- 
perience before that date.” Meanwhile, 
the Board in its research “will not forget 
the past and will draw from it such lessons 
as ‘appear.” 

“But a bréak has come, and we must 
recognize it,’ Mr. Smith went on. “The 
service which the railroads will perform 
in the future is not just the service which 
they have performed in the past. The same 
is true of trucks and passenger motor 
vehicles. And the future of air transpor- 
tation is now to be found in. the experi- 
mental laboratory and on the drafting table. 
There will be developments in the next 
10 years—and of this I am certain—which 
will remove forever the decade of the 1920's 
as a comparative measure for revenues, for 
equipment, and for traffic.” 

As to the “second fallacy,” i, “the 
mistaken belief” that present prosperity has 
solved all transport problems, Mr. Smith 

(Continued on page 352) 
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Depreciation — You 
Take or Leave It 


But if carriers want to figure 
fixed property charges here 
is how to do it 


Accounting rules covering optional de- 
preciation accounting for roadway and 
structures have been modified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in such a way 
as to substitute the group plan for the 
unit plan of accruals. Although the order, 
dated January 19 with a January 1 effective 
date, leaves fixed property depreciation ac- 
counting optional, it nevertheless looks 
like a preview of what the long-pending 
mandatory order may be when it is issued 
to go into effect on January 1, 1943. 

The change from the unit plan to the 
group plan is expected to appeal to rail- 
roads (especially those emerging from re- 
organization) which want to get their fixed- 
property depreciation accounting under way 
at this time. Under the unit plan, deprecia- 
tion was accrued for each individual struc- 
ture which a carrier might desire to de- 
preciate, i. e., it might accrue depreciation 
for one station but not another. Under the 
group plan, accruals are at a composite rate 
covering all units of a primary-account 
group such as “station and office buildings.” 
This contemplates that a carrier would no 
longer be free to accrue depreciation on 
selected station units—it would either have 
to adopt or reject depreciation accounting 
for the “station and office buildings” group 
as a whole. 

For the purposes of the group plan the 
following primary accounts under road and 
equipment general account I, Road, are 
classed as “depreciable” accounts: 5—Tun- 
nels and subways; 6—Bridges, trestles and 
culverts ; 7—Elevated structures ; 8—Ties; 
9—Rails; 10—Other track material; 13— 
Fences, snowsheds and signs; 16—Station 
and office buildings; 17—Roadway build- 
ings ; 18—Water stations; 19—Fuel sta- 
tions; 20—Shops and enginehouses; 21— 
Grain elevators; 22—Storage warehouses ; 
23—Wharves and ‘docks ; 24—Coal and ore 
wharves ; 26—Telegraph and_ telephone 
lines; 27—Signals and interlockers; 29— 
Power plants ; 31—Power transmission sys- 
tems; 35—Miscellaneous structures; 37— 
Roadway machines; 44—Shop machinery ; 
45—Power plant machinery. 

Separate composite annual depreciation 
rates, the order said, shall be used in com- 
puting depreciation charges for each prim- 
ary account covering depreciable property 
on which the carrier elects to accrue de- 
preciation. The percentage rates “shall be 
based on the estimated service lives of the 
road property developed by a study of the 
carrier’s history and experience and such 
engineering and other information as may 
be available with respect to future condi- 
tions.” Until such estimates have been 
computed the carriers are to use percentage 
rates obtained from the Engineering Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Valuation. 

Meanwhile the classification of operating 
expenses is modified by canceling some 27 
of the present depreciation accounts and 
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substituting in lieu thereof two accounts as 
follows : 266, Road Property—Depreciation ; 
and 305, Shop and Power-Plant Machinery 
—Depreciation. The latter is to include 
the depreciation charges applicable for all 
classes of property, the cost of which is 
includable in accounts 44, Shop machinery, 
and 45, Power-plant machinery. The 
former is to include the depreciation 
charges applicable for all other classes of 
depreciable fixed property. Finally, the 
text of balance sheet account 775, Accrued 
Depreciation—Road, is modified to bring it 
into line. 


Hearing February 17 on Pullman 
Fare Increase Application 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set February 17 as the date for hearing 
in Washington, D. C., on the application of 
the Pullman Company for authority to 
increase by 10 per cent its sleeping and 
parlor car rates. Commissioner Porter and 
Examiner Koch will sit in the proceeding 
which is docketed as Ex Parte No. 150. 


Automatic Block Signals Installed 
on National of Mexico 


Automatic block signals have been in- 
stalled between Mariscala and La Griega, 
a distance of 20.5 miles, on the Queretaro 
division of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico. It is a single track line which handles 
all of the traffic that moves over the old 
National Railway and the Mexican Central 
north of Mariscala. 


President Signs Two Bills 


The President has signed S. 2204, the 
bill which will extend through the ship- 
ping season of 1942 the existing law au- 
thorizing vessels of Canadian registry to 
transport iron ore on the Great Lakes be- 
tween United States ports. The President 
has also approved H. R. 6263 which au- 
thorizes him to take over the wire com- 
munications of the country in time of war 
or threatened war. 


Accounting Classification 


The Finance, Accounting, Taxation and 
Valuation Department of the. Association of 
American Railroads has on the press a new 
1942 edition of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Uniform System of Accounts 
for Steam Railroads, and copies will be 
available for distribution on or about March 
1, according to a recent announcement from 
A.A.R. Vice-President E. H. Bunnell. 

The 1942 edition will incorporate all of 
the changes made effective January 1, 1942, 
as well as all those contained in prior orders 
issued by the I. C. C. It.has been verified 
by the Bureau of Accounts. It will be 
bound in a paper cover similar to the 1941 
edition. However, in response to numerous 
requests, a limited number of copies pre- 
pared in loose-leaf form and punched for 
six one-inch ring binders will be available. 
The price for either the bound volume or 
the punched loose-leaf copies is 30 cents per 
copy to railroads and employees thereof 
and 60 cents per copy to others. Orders 
should be directed to E. R. Ford, secretary, 
Accounting Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Transportation Building. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Why Federalize 


T. P. & W.—McNear 


Asks White House if Govt. 
would take over road just to 
spread featherbedding 


“We do not believe our government will 
want to take over the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western merely to force upon it a lot of 
wasteful featherbed rules,” George P. Mc- 
Near, Jr., president of that railroad, wired 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation on January 31, 
following reports to the effect that D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen. & Enginemen, and 
A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood. of Railroad Trainmen, had requested 
President Roosevelt to take possession, con- 
trol and management of the railroad. The 
action taken by the brotherhoods on Janu- 
ary 27, in this controversy which resulted 
in the calling of a strike on December 28, 
follows the granting of an injunction by 
the federal court at Peoria, Ill., on Janu- 
ary 19 which limits picketing by these 
brotherhoods. . It also follows conferences 
held with employees and management by a 
three-man United States conciliation service 
panel on January 23 and 24. 

Mr. McNear’s telegram to Mr. Eastman 
was in part as follows: “Local newspapers 
quote a telegram purportedly sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by Brotherhood Presidents 
Robertson and Whitney on January 27 
again asking that President Roosevelt take 
possession, control and management of this 
railroad. We assume that any such pro- 
posal would be referred to you and there- 
fore beg to advise you concerning our 
present situation.. With the exception of 
overhead perishables and livestock, we are 
now handling all classes of traffic, includ- 
ing all war materials, expeditiously and 
have all the experienced men we need for 
our operations. We are now operating ten 
trains daily, compared with eleven or 
twelve in October, 1941. Our -new sched- 
ules give rates of pay which average high- 
er than so-called standard rates and they 
also provide for greatly improved opera- 
tions and permit more effective utilization 
of manpower. They carry out the sugges- 
tions made by the President’s Emergency 
Board of 1938. The soundness of our new 
schedules has already been demonstrated. 
Apparently Robertson and Whitney feel 
they have sufficient political influence to 
force us to accept so-called standard rules, 
which would mean that we would be re- 
quired to assume grossly. wasteful practices, 
operate inefficiently, hire 83 men to do the 
work formerly done by 55 men and be sad- 
dled with an archaic measure of a day’s 
work that originated more than 50 years 
ago. All of this is utterly unreasonable, 
fundamentally unsound and_ inconsistent 
with what is needed to win the wars 
which we are now engaged. 

“With reference to that portion of Rob- 
ertson’s and Whitney’s wire relating to the 
alleged existence of a local civil war, no 
civil war exists on this railroad and oper- 
ations are proceeding in good shape. Ap- 

(Continued on page 353) 
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How a Carrier — 
Becomes Common 


Commission reveals how to tell 
contract variety from the 
public-hire kind 


Reporting on reconsideration of the Craig 
case (No. MC-5724), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has undertaken to draw 
more clearly the line of demarkation be- 
tween common and contract carriers under 
the provisions of the Motor Carrier Act. 
The report affirms a prior finding of Di- 
vision 5 to the effect that the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940’s amendments to the Motor 
Carrier Act’s definitions of common and 
contract carriers did not change the basic 
conception upon which they were based 
originally, or place any given carrier after 
the amendments in a class different from 
that in which it would have fallen before 
the amendment. 

Also, the commission went on to amplify 
its previous pronouncements on matter, 
especially those of the Pregler case, 23 
M..C. C. 691. In other words, the com- 
mission still holds that “the fact or not of 
a public holding-out remains the final or 
ultimate test of common carriage.” It 
adds, however, that “the problem still re- 
mains of determining in a given case 
whether there is, or has been, a public hold- 
ing-out.” It therefore sought among the 
secondary tests “a common element or 
characteristic representing the essential op- 
posite of a public holding out, the presence 
or absence of which will establish or nega- 
tive a public offer.” 

“Careful analysis,” the commission goes 
on, “demonstrates, we think, that con- 
sistently with our conclusion in the Pregler 
case, and the prior decision in the instant 
proceeding, this common feature is speciali- 
zation, either in the nature of the physical 
operation, or in respect of the shippers 
served, without some showing of which con- 
tract carriage cannot be found to -exist.” 
Later on the commission has this to say: 
“The formulation of a practicable and sat- 
isfactory test requires that the differences 
in holding out between a common and con- 
tract carrier service be reinforced by em- 
phasis on individuality and specialization of 
the service in the case of a contract car- 
ner as contrasted with the service to the 
general public rendered by a common car- 
ner. The specialization which we have in 
mind may consist in the rendition of other 
than the usual physical services for the 
purpose of supplying the peculiar needs of 
a particular shipper . . . Or it may consist 
of nothing more than the devotion of all 
of a carrier’s efforts to the service of a 
particular shipper, or, at most, a very 
limited number of shippers under a con- 
tinuing arrangement which makes the car- 
mer virtually a part of the shipper’s or- 
ganization.” 

With respect to Craig, the commission 
affirmed Division 5’s finding that the ap- 
plicant is a common carrier. It did, how- 


ever, reopen the case insofar as certain 


operating rights sought by the applicant 
Were denied. Craig’s operations are be- 
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tween points in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Separate expressions came from Chair- 
man Eastman, concurring, and Commis- 


sioner Lee, concurring in the result. Com- 
missioners Porter and Splawn agreed with 
Lee; while Commissioner Patterson, also 
concurring in the result, was not opposed 
to the general principles set forth in the 
majority report. Commissioner Johnson’s 
concurrence in the result was noted, while 
Commissioner Aitchison did not participate. 
Chairman Eastman said that in his opinion 
the majority report had corrected a de- 
ficiency in the discussion embodied in the 
Pregler case. Commissioner Lee agreed 
that Craig is a common carrier, but he said 
the majority report “has the approval of 
only a minority of the commission” ; and he 
disapproves many of the statements therein. 


Western Railway Club Holds 
“Army Night” 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Western Railway Club, held Monday eve- 
ning, February 2, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, was devoted to “Army Night”, 
the honor guest and principal speaker be- 
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1941's Net Income 
Was $500,545,671 


Net railway operating income 
was $999,502,930—a 
3.79 per cent return 


Class I railroads of the United States in 
1941 had an estimated net income, after 
interest and rentals, of $500,545,671, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American 
Railroads. The 1940 net income of those 
roads was $191,050,215. 

Net railway operating income, before in- 
terest and rentals, of the Class I carriers in 
1941 amounted to $999,502,930, or a return 
of 3.79 per cent compared with $682,543,218 
or 2.61 per cent in 1940, and $868,719,483 
or 3.36 per cent in 1930. 

Operating revenues in 1941 totaled $5,- 
346,699,998, compared with $4,298,001,598 
in 1940, and $5,280,234,535 in 1930, an in- 
crease of 24.4 per cent in 1941 above 1940, 
and 1.3 per cent above 1930. Operating ex- 
pensés amounted to $3,664,175,018, com- 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of December 





1941 1940 1930 

‘Total Goerahitig’ TEVENNES®o.oiae se sisal chs Caaderioncs $479,560,154 $381,936,980 $373,652,000 
OMGIE. OGEGARITIN CREMNROM 6 65.0.0 o.0, 0 be a0 0 010 Uitiele slain 352,531,871 266,148,818 294,575,875 

Operating ratio—per cent .............eceeneces 73.51 69.68 78.84 
PONCE cow vedo cesta husine ki csaneaeney Meter eaueds 33,606,345 26,808,850 19,891,622 
Net ratlway operating’ mcome ... 2.62. csi cece weseccs 80,548,631 78,850,744 48,505,431 

(Earnings before charges) . 
Rate of return on-property investment .............. 4.33 4.27 3.06 
Net income, after charges (estimated) ............... 55,643,010 51,078,421 


Twelve Months Ended December 31 


Total dperating: revenues: 6/6 6 Sik lee ew ele 
‘TOGA CDRGEIUEE CRDUNSES: 6 i556 cc edicnvesee wanes 

Operating ratio—per cent ..............000- 
RRM. oct cae eae Wale OA ee ae ee HEC ES de hen 
Net railway operating income ..............--. 


Earnings before charges) 


Rate of return on property investment ..........-. 
Net inceme, after charges (estimated) ........... 


3.79 
a aval 500,545,671 


...- $5,346,699,998 $4,298,001,598 $5,280,234,535 


.--. 3,664,175,018  3,090,173,137 3,931,043,991 
68.53 71.90 74.45 

Sovstes 546,071,034 396,623,016 348,536,962 
ware 999,502,930 682,543,218 868,719,483 
3.36 


2.61 
191,050,215 


* Net Income not reported monthly prior to 1932. 











ing J. E. Barzynski, brigadier general, 
Q. M. C., Commanding General of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Dept. The general 
gave an interesting description of how the 
quartermaster corps functions and what the 
railroads have done to co-operate with this 
important branch of the army. Following 
the general’s address, an instructive motion 
picture “Defense for America” was shown. 


Representation of Employees 


Results of recent elections in representa- 
tion-of-employees cases have been an- 
nounced by the National Mediation Board. 
On the Central of New Jersey the cooks, 
dishwashers, waiters, bartenders, counter- 
men and porters chose the Joint Council 
Dining Car Employees’ Local No. 370, Ho- 
tel and Restaurant Employees International 
Alliance, A. F. of L., as their representa- 
tive for purposes of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

In another case on the Norfolk Terminal 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees won the right to repre- 
sent the clerical, office, station, and store- 
house employees. 





pared with $3,090,173,137 in 1940, and $3,- 
931,043,991 in 1930—18.6 per cent above 
the former, but 6.8 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in 1941 paid $546,071,034 
in taxes, the greatest amount in any year 
on record. Their tax bill in 1940 was $396,- 
623,016 and in 1930 it was $348,536,962. For 
December, their taxes amounted to $33,- 
606,345, an increase of $6,797,495 or 25.4 
per cent above December, 1940. Twenty- 
eight Class I roads failed to earn interest 
and rentals in 1941 of which seven were in 
the Eastern district, four in the Southern 
district, and 17 in the Western district. 

Class I roads in December, 1941, had an 
estimated net income of $55,643,010 com- 
pared with $51,078,421 in December, 1940. 
Those same roads in December hada net 
railway operating income of $80,548,631 or 
4.33 per cent, compared with $78,850,744 or 
4.27 per cent in the.same month of 1940 and 
$48,505,431 or 3.06 per cent in the corre- 
sponding month in 1930. 

Gross for December total $479,560,154 
compared with $381,936,980 in December, 
1940, and $373,652,000 in December 1930. 
Operating expenses total $352,531,871 com- 
pared with $266,148,818 in the same month 
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of 1940, and $294,575,875 in December, 
1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
1941 had an estimated net income of $275,- 
426,566 compared with $163,774,284 in 1941. 
Those same roads in 1941 had a net railway 
operating income of $489,852,031, or a re- 
turn of 3.98 per ‘cent, compared with $376,- 
023,679 or 3.10 per cent in 1940 and $438,- 
492,623 or 3.75 per cent compared with 
1930. 

Gross in the Eastern district in 1941 
totaled $2,642,982,063, an increase of 22.8 
per cent compared with 1940, and 0.9 per 
cent compared with 1930. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,801,695,797, an increase 
of 19.6 per cent above 1940, but a decrease 
of 7.8 per cent under 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
December had an estimated net income of 
$25,777,401 compared with $24,166,058. in 
December, 1940. Net railway operating in- 
come amounted to $40,177,656 compared 
with $40,799,271 in December, 1940, and 
$21,936,644 in the same month of 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district in 
1941 had an estimated net income of $76,- 
936,747 compared with $16,691,437 in 1940. 
Those same roads in 1941 had a net rail- 
way operating income of $138,673,395, or 
4.35 per cent, compared with $81,939,907 or 
2.57 per cent in 1940, and $88,405,629 or 
2.68 per cent compared with 1930. 

Gross in the Southern district in 1941 to- 
taled $698,242,859, an increase of 28.1 per 
cent compared with 1940, and an increase 
of 8.9 per cent compared with 1930. Op- 
erating expenses totaled $472,968,083, an 
increase of 16.9 per cent above 1940, but a 
decrease of six per cent under 1930. _ 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
for December had an estimated net income 


of $10,335,761 compared with $7,960,772 in 


December, 1940. Net railway operating in- 
come amounted to $12,516,179 compared 
with $12,177,295 in December, 1940, and 
$8,768,588 in the same month of 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
1941 had an estimated net income of $148,- 
182,358 compared with $10,584,494 in 1940. 
Those same roads in 1941 had a net rail- 
way operating income of $370,977,504, or 
3.41 per cent, compared with $224,579,632 
or 2.08 per cent in 1940, and $341,821,231 
or 3.14 per cent in 1930. 

Gross in the Western district in 1941 
totaled $2,005,475,076, an increase of 25.3 
per cent compared with 1940, but a decrease 
of 0.7 per cent compared with 1930. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $1,389,511,138, an 
increase of 17.8 per cent above 1940, but a 
decrease of 5.8 per cent under 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district for 
December had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $19,529,848 
compared with $18,951,591 in December, 
1940. Net railway operating income in De- 
cember amounted to $27,854,796 compared 
with $25,874,178 in December, 1940, and 
$17,800,199 in the same month of 1930. 


Bus Companies Granted Fare 
Increase 


‘The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
acting through Commissioner Aitchison, has 
permitted the nation’s bus companies to 
increase their passenger fares approxi- 
mately 10 per cent by filing new tariffs on 
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10 days’ notice. The commission’s action, 
which was predicted in: last week’s issue, 
follows the same form as that taken in 
permitting the railroads to increase their 
passenger fares by a like amount. The 
commission’s order specifically exempts the 
new tariffs from applying to members of 
this country’s and the British Empire’s 
armed forces when traveling in uniform at 
their own expense, when on official leave, 
furlough, or pass. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 31 totaled 815,567 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on February 5. This was a de- 
crease of 2,237 cars, or 0.3 per cent, below 
the preceding week, but an increase of 
101,213 cars, or 14.2 per cent, above the 
corresponding week last year, and an in- 
crease of 157,737 cars, or 24 per cent, above 
the comparable 1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
January 24 totaled 817,804 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, January 24 
District 1942 1941 1940 


Eastern 174,202 151,216 
Allegheny 178,106 140,736 
Pocahontas .... 47,898 
Southern 93,414 
Northwestern .. 76,819 
Central Western 97,039 
Southwestern . 43,065 


62,805 52,811 





Total Western 
Districts 


Total All” Roads 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products 
Live stock 
Coal 
Coke 
Forest products. 


285,474 
817,804 


235,671 
710,752 


216,923 
650,187 





149,862 
299,592 


710,752 
703,497 
711,635 
614,171 


Miscellaneous .. 





817,804 
811,196 
‘737,172 
676,534 


650,187 
646,382 
668,241 
592,925 


January 24 . 

Sona 87> 4 
anuary 10 ... 
OGUSTY: = 3:40:65 





Cumulative Total, 


4 Weeks . 3,042,706 2,740,055 2,557,735 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended January 24 totaled 64,992, as com- 
pared with 63,361 in the previous week and 
52,085 last year, according to the weekly 
statement of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 

Total for Canada: 
64,992 
* 63,361 
in. 56,642 
jor 25, 1941 52,085 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Jan. 24, 1942 234,235 
Jan. 25, 1941 198,248 
Jan. 27, 1940 184,926 


34,090 
30,990 
25,728 
27,570 


116,285 
105,327 
93,669 


Illinois Commission Says No to 
Passenger Fare Increase 


Authority of the. Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent .increases in interstate 
passenger rates as ‘granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may be tested 
after February 10, the effective date of the 
latter Commission’s order. Authority to 
increase multiple-trip commutation fares 


February 7, 1942 


between Chicago and suburban districts by 
10 per cent was sought from the Illinois 
Commission on January 27, by railroads jn 
the Chicago area. In their petition, the 
railroads asked the Commission to waive 
its 30-day requirement and made the ip- 
crease effective on February 10. The Com. 
mission refused to grant this request and 
the railroads on February 6 filed tariffs to 
become effective on March 8 in accordance 
with the 30-day requirement. 

At the same time the Illinois Commis. 
sion opposed the 10 per cent increase grant- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by rejecting all tariffs seeking to increase 
fares beyond the two-cents-a-mile limit set 
by state law. The railroads, however, 
are proceeding, under Section 13 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to make the 10 


‘per cent increase in line rates effective on 


February 10. Upon violation of the Illi- 
nois Commission’s order, it can protest to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
appeal to the courts. 


Tie Producers to Meet in Cincinnati 


The Railway Tie Association will hold 
its twenty-fourth annual convention at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on May 6-7, this decision having been 
reached at a meeting of the Executive com- 
mittee at Minneapolis on January 26. 


2,000 Cars a Day for Ordnance by 
Year’s End 


Estimates by Ordnance Department of- 
ficials indicate that by the end of this year 
at least 2,000 freight cars will be needed 
for ordnance shipments each day, said a 
February 2 statement from the War De- 
partment. Such requirements, the state- 
ment said, are indicated in the present 
planning which call for “vast increases in 
rail shipments.” 


I. C. C. Denies Arnold's Petition 


~ The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied petitions of the antitrust division 
of the Department of Justice and the 
American Trucking Associations seeking 
to have the record reopened in several 
dockets involving the Seaboard Air Line’s 
motor carrier operations. These are some 
of the cases in which Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold has been seeking 
to show that the railroads are invading the 
motor carrier field at the expense of the 
independent truckers, thus fostering mo- 
nopoly. 


Rivers and Harbors Bill 


The House committee on rivers and 
harbors this week voted to offer a com- 
mittee amendment to the pending billion- 
dollar rivers and harbors bill, the amend- 
ment to be a proviso to the effect that no 
appropriation will be made for any at- 


thorized project unless the construction of 


such project has been recommended “by 
an authorized defense agency and approved 
by the President as being desirable and 
necessary in the interest of national defense 
and the President has notified Congress t0 
that effect.” 

This appears to be the outcome thus fat 
of the movement to have the bill pared down 
to “defense” projects which was discussed 
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recently by President Roosevelt as noted 
in the Railway Age of January 24, page 


271. Under the proviso, such projects as 


the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Florida Ship 
Canal, Tennessee-Tombigbee, and Beaver- 
Mahoning, could be launched if they got 


’ the proper certification. 


Barriger Joins Eastman Staff 


John W. Barriger, III, has been ap- 
pointed by Director Eastman of the Office 
of Defense Transportation to the position 
of associate director of ODT’s Division of 
Railway Transport which is headed by V. 
V. Boatner. Also, Mr. Eastman has an- 
nounced the creation of a Division of Coast- 
wise and Intercoastal Transport, headed by 
Ernst Holzborn of New Orleans, La., ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Atlantic Coast- 
wise and Inland Water Carriers Associa- 
tion, Inc., and former assistant director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Water Carriers. 

Associate Director Barriger of the Divi- 
sion of Railway Transport was born on 
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December 3, 1899, at Dallas, Tex., and his 
study of railroad problems began in his 
early youth which was spent in St. Louis, 
Mo. In 1917 he entered railroad service 
as a shop hand at the Pennsylvania’s Al- 
toona works. In the autumn of that year 
he matriculated at Masssachusetts Institute 
af Technology, being granted a leave of 
absence from the railroad for this purpose 
In subsequent summers throughout his col- 
lege years he also worked for the Pennsyl- 
vania in the engineering department, tak- 
ing leaves of absence during school months. 
Mr. Barriger was graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1921 
and thereafter served on the engineering 
corps of the P. R. R.’s Toledo division 
and in the following year he was assigned 
for a time on special duty at Polk street 
Station, Chicago. Following’ a few months 
service with the transportation inspector 
of the Toledo division, he spent a period 
of six months in Chicago on the staff of 
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the Northwestern region edition of the 
Pennsylvania News. 

From 1922, to October, 1924, Mr. Bar- 
riger was a transportation apprentice, in 
which capacity he had a wide variety of 
service in yards, roundhouses, freight 
houses, car distribution, accident investiga- 
tions, marine work, ticket offices, railway 
mail service and train service. He served 
as a member of the railroad’s parcel post 
committee appointed by General Atterbury 
at the suggestion of Colonel Paul Hender- 
son, then Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, which made an intensive study of the 
handling of this class of traffic. Follow- 
ing the completion of his apprenticeship 
course, Mr. Barriger served as transporta- 
tion inspector and on the staffs of the 
superintendent of passenger transportation 
and superintendent of stations and transfers. 
In 1926-27 he was assistant yardmaster at 
Altoona and for a time served oni special 
duty for the chief of passenger transporta- 
tion. 

In September, 1927, he entered the sta- 
tistical department of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York. In October, 1929, he became 
associated with the investment house of 
Calvin Bullock and was vice-president in 
active charge of International Carriers, 
Ltd., an investment trust organized by Mr. 
Bullock, until May, 1933, when he became 
chief of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’s Railroad Division. During his 
affiliation with the R. F. C. Mr. Barriger 
was active in railroad reorganization work, 
and is now a director of the reorganized 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

He left the R. F. C. in July, 1941, to be- 
come associated with the Western Carriers 
Conference Committee which handled the 
recent wage case for the Western roads. 
Since the close of that case, Mr. Barriger 
has been consultant for the American Rail- 
road of Puerto Rico. 


Perfect Shipping Campaign to Be 
Held in April 


Greater need for a Perfect Shipping and 
Handling Campaign exists this year than 
in previous years, according to discussions 
at a meeting of representatives of shippers 
advisory boards and the railroads at Chi- 
cago on February 3. The meeting was 
called by the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads to dis- 
cuss what phases of transportation should 
be emphasized in the campaign. It was 
suggested that the railroads concentrate on 
efficiency of service in order that shipments 
vital to war production will be delivered 
expeditiously and without loss or damage. 
Shipments that are lost or damaged, it was 
pointed out, often require duplication, which 
results in unnecessary delay, a drain on raw 
materials and inconvenience to the shipper 
and receiver. 

L. M. Betts, manager of the Closed Car 
Section of the Association, urged that an 
energetic campaign be undertaken and that 
in view of the nation’s war needs, no effort 
be spared in achieving the maximum con- 
servation of materials and merchandise 
through the more careful packing of freight. 

W. J. Williamson, traffic manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and chairman of the 
Management Committee of the campaign, 
said that the threatened merchandise scar- 


. Transportation Act of 1940; 
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city had already begun and that “we face - 
the need of driving home to all shippers 
vigorously the urgent need of holding dam- 
age to new minimum levels.” 

Following the meeting, the Management 
Committee, consisting of Mr. Williamson 
and the chairmen of the Loss and Damage 
Prevention committees of the 13 regional 
advisory boards, began the preparation of 
a program of activities for this year’s 
campaign. 


Eastman Names Board to Hear 
Pipe Line Application 

Joseph B. Eastman, director of defense 
transportation, has created a board com- 
posed of B. H. Meyer, C. E. Childe and 
J. Paul Kelley to conduct a hearing on a 
request of Trans-America Pipe Line Cor- 
poration that Mr. Eastman recommend to 
the President that a Proclamation be issued 
that construction of a crude oil pipe line 
from a point in Texas to Savannah, Ga., is, 
or may be, necessary for national defense 
purposes. The President’s authority to 
issue such a proclamation is contained in 
the Cole Pipe Line Act, approved July 30, 
1941. 

Mr. Meyer is a former member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; Mr. 
Childe is -a member of the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research, created by the 
and Mr. 
Kelley is an examiner on the staff of the 
Interstate’ Commerce Commission. The 
hearing is set for 10:00 a.m., February 19, 
at the office of: the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 


Use of Tank Cars Increases 


Tank car shipments of petroleum and 
its products into the eastern states in- 
creased 86 per cent in the two-week 
period, January 10-24, as the result of 
“intensive” efforts to bring about a greater 
use of this method of transportation, ac- 
cording to an announcement this week by 
Harold L. Ickes, petroleum co-ordinator. 

The statement goes on to say that oil 
companies, acting in response to advice 
from the Co-ordinator’s office, moved a 
total of 3,410 loaded cars into the area in 
the week ended January 24. This was an 
increase of 1,583 cars, by actual count, 
over the total for the week ended January 
10, when 1,827 cars were forwarded. Most 
of the gain, the statement continued, was 
accounted for between January 17 and 
January 24, when loadings increased ex- 
actly 1,000 cars over the January 10-17 
total of 2,410. The average daily movement 
for the week ended January 24 was 487 
cars, compared with a daily average of 344 
cars for the week of January 17, and 261° 
cars for the week of January 10. 


Low Rates on War-Useful Junk 


The Canadian railways have -made 
specially-low rates available in order to 
stimulate the accumulation of scrap and 
junk of use in the war effort. The rates 
do not apply at points where regular junk- 
dealers are in business, and they are valid 
only from point of origin to a junk-dealer 
at any one of 16 sorting centers. - (In 
other words, all the material will move 
through regular trade channels—the plan 
is not one designed to shoo-fly established 
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dealers, as was the scrap aluminum drive 
in the U. S. A. last summer.) 

Under the plan, patriotic citizens in a 
community without a junk dealer get to- 
gether a minimum 30,000-lb. carload of 
useful refuse. They notify the National 
Salvage Director at Ottawa and he, in 
turn, gets them a certificate which the rail- 
ways will recognize by accepting the ship- 
ment at the special rate. The shippers 
don’t have to pay the freight. The dealer 
to whom it is consigned figures the regular 
market value of the shipment, pays the 
freight, and deducts it from the sum he 
owes to the shippers—then send them a 
check for the balance. 


Great Northern Loses in Supreme 
Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the Great Northern has 
no right to the oil and minerals underlying 
its right of way acquired under the general 
right-of-way statute, Act of March 3, 1875. 
The act granting the railroads rights-of- 
way is to be distinguished from the land 
grant statutes which gave the western 
roads millions of acres of land prior to 
1875. 

The court held that the act merely gave 
the railroad an easement to use the land 
for a right-of-way and did not grant it 
ownership in fee simple.- As a result, it 
had no right to utilize any of the oil or 
minerals that might lie beneath the surface 
of its right-of-way. The court did point 
out, however, that the railroad was free 
to lease the sub-surface rights from the 
government under the Act of May 21, 1930. 

The railroad had proposed to drill three 
separate oil wells on its right-of-way in 
Glacier National Park in Montana, the oil 
from the first to be sold commercially, that 
from the second to be refined, the more 
volatile parts to be sold and the residue 
to be used on its locomotives, and that 
from the third to be used in its entirety by 
the railroad as fuel. 


A. A. R. Directors Meeting 


Directors of the Association of American 
Railroads, meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on January 30, were told by Director East- 
man of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion that the railroads must prepare as 
best they can for any eventuality in view 
of the unpredictable job ahead of them. The 
ODT director at the same time paid trib- 
ute to the carriers for the job they have 
done thus far in keeping the nation’s traffic 
moving. 

The A. A. R. directors were also ad- 
dressed by V. V. Boatner, director of 
ODT’s Division of Railway Transport; 
while the meeting was attended also by 
two other Eastman aides—J. R. Turney, 
director of the Division of Traffic Move- 
ment, and Colonel C. D. Young, director 
of the Section of Materials and Equipment. 

Announcement was made following the 
meeting of the appointment of P. A. Hollar, 
assistant stores manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania, to be assistant to A. A. R. Vice- 
President C. H. Buford. Mr. Buford is 
in charge of the Association’s Operations 
and Maintenance Department. Also, the 
directors voted to appoint a committee of 
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transportation officers to be charged with 
the duty of taking whatever action is nec- 
essary to assure an adequate supply and 
efficient utilization of equipment to handle 
the lake-cargo coal and ex-lake iron ore 
to and from the lake ports. A. T. Mercier, 
president of the Southern Pacific, was elect- 
ed to the A. A. R. directorship formerly 
held by his predecessor in the S. P. presi- 
dency—the late A. D. McDonald. 


Adjusiments in Iron and Steel 
Scrap Price Schedule ~° 


What the Office of Price Administration 
announcement called “several minor adjust- 
ments” in Price Schedule No. 4, covering 
iron and steel scrap, were announced this 
week by Leon Henderson, OPA adminis- 
trator. The changes became effective as 
of February 2, and the announcement listed 
those “of particular interest” as follows: 


(1) Borings for chemical use in the manufac- 
ture of explosives are priced at 5 per- gross ton 
higher than the maximum price for cast iron 
borings. For chemical use other than in the 
manufacture of explosives, the maximum price 
is $3 per gross ton over the price of cast iron 
borings. 

(2) The maximum shipping point prices in 
New England are to be computed in the future 
from the prices at the most favorable basing 
point. The maximum transportation charges 
which the consumer may pay for scrap shipped 
from any New England shipping point is $6.27 
per gross ton. 

(3) Where vessel movement is involved in 
computation of shipping point prices and delivered 
ge established dock charges may no longer 
e used in the computation. In lieu thereof, 50 
cents per gross ton at Memphis, Tenn., $1.00 per 
gross ton at the Great Lakes ports, $1.25 per 
gross ton at New England ports and 75 cents per 
gross ton at all other ports, are to be used in the 
computation. : 

(4) A special provision has been inserted. for 
consumer purchases of unprepared scrap originat- 
ing at those points in remote areas at which ade- 
quate facilities are not available. 

) The allowance for transportation charges 
for truck delivery has been modified. Only pub- 
lic carriers may use the established truck rates. 
Where delivery is in a vehicle owned or controlled 
by the scrap seller, the maximum transportation 
charges to .. added are charges based on the 
highest carload rate for rail shipments. Less car- 
load rates may not be used. Such transportation 
charges need not, however, fall below $1.50 per 
gross ton. 

(6) Railroads, who do not within two weeks 
of February 2, 1942, file the average price in- 
formation required under Appendix B, will com- 
pute their prices under Appendix A and C. Rail- 
road scrap shipped from a dealer’s yard will be 
deemed to have lost its railroad origin and will 
also be priced on the basis of Appendix A or 
Special provisions are, however, made in both 
cases, for long and short scrap rails and rails 
for rerolling. 

(7) Definitions of a few grades of scrap have 
been clarified and tightened. Shipments involving 
mixture of grades referred to in the schedule are 
to be deemed shipments of unprepared scrap and 
priced accordingly, unless the consumer has _ au- 
— shipment of mixed grades in his purchase 
order. 


Canadian Pacific Forms Central. 
District for Air Lines 

For the purpose of facilitating its air 
transport operations pending the establish- 
ment of a permanent form of organization, 
the Canadian Pacific has established a 
“Central District,” embracing the territory 
extending west from the head of the Great 
Lakes and the east shore of Lake Nipi- 
gon to the Saskatchewan boundary and 
including the northeast corner of Sas- 
katchewan south to the United States bor- 
der and north to the northwest territories 
and Hudson Bay. The district will also 
comprise the operation of the Canadian 
Airways, Ltd., the Arrow Airways, Ltd., 
the Starratt Airways and Transportation, 
Ltd., and the Wings, Ltd., as one unit. 

The formation of the Central District 
on January 28 follows the appointment of 
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C. Becker, on January 7, as reported in 
the Railway Age of January 17, to the 
newly created position of general superip- 
tendent at Edmonton, Alta., with respongj- 
bility for the operations and maintenance 
of the Canadian Airways, Ltd., the Ginger 
Coote Airways, Ltd., the Yukon Southern 
Air Transport, Ltd. the British Yukon 
Navigation Company, Ltd., the United Ajr 
Services, Ltd., and the Prairie Airways, 
Ltd. The officers of the Central District, 
all of whom are located at Winnipeg, 
Man., are as follows: M. E. Ashton, gen- 
eral superintendent; D. S. Atkinson, super- 
intendent; A. E. Hutt, superintendent of 
maintenance, and C. H. Brereton, superin- 
tendent of communications. 


Three I. C. C. Service Orders 


Service Orders Nos. 68, 69, and 70 have 
been issued by the: Interstate Commerce 
Commission to cover situations requiring 
“immediate action to prevent shortage of 
railroad equipment and _ congestion of 
traffic.” 

Service Order No. 68 was issued Jan- 
uary 30 with an effective date of February 
15. It suspends those provisions of Rules 
24 and 34 of Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication No. 14 and other tariffs containing 
similar provisions “in respect of the fur- 
nishing, substitution, and use of multiple 
cars for single shipments.” Such tariff 
provisions, the order said, “result in waste- 
ful car service.” The order does not affect 
those portions of Rule 34 which provide 
carload minimum weights graduated ac- 
cording to car lengths or capacity; nor 
tariffs relating to minimum weights for 
carload shipments of articles which by 
reason of their length require two or more 
open cars for their transportation. 

Service Order No. 69 was issued Feb- 
ruary 3, effective immediately. It author- 
izes railroads serving the New England 
ports of Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., East 
Boston, New Bedford, New Haven, Conn, 
and Providence, R. I., “to remove freight 
at or consigned to any of such ports dor 
export from railroad cars and to place and 
hold the same for ground storage, subjegt 
to applicable charges for the additional 
services performed.” 

Service Order No. 70 was issued Febru- 
ary 3 with a February 20 effective date. It 
suspends rules and charges governing the 
diversion or reconsignment of fruits and 
vegetables in refrigerator cars, insofar as 
they authorize or permit diversions or re- 
consignments in excess of three while en 
route, plus one additional change in con- 
signee or place of unloading at destination. 


Modification of Price Schedule for 
Relaying Rails 


Several modifications in Price Schedule 
46, covering relaying rails, were embodied 
in Amendment No. 1 issued on February 
3 by Leon Henderson, administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration. The amend- 
ment became effective February 7. 

The first change extends the time for 
filing reports of purchases and sales from 
10 to 15 days after the transaction. The 
term “relaying rail” used in the Schedule 
has been specifically defined in the Amend- 
ment as: “Rail, (1). which weighs 35 bb. 
or more per yard when new, (2) which ts 
suitable for relaying and (3) which has 
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been submitted to all reconditioning pro- 
cesses, if any, necessary to. render it fit for 
reuse as frail.” 

Denver, Colo., has been added to the 
list of basing points included in the Sched- 
ule. The ceiling price on relaying rail. pur- 
chased on the basing point basis has been 
revised so that it need not be less than 
$24 per gross ton in any case. The ware- 
house ceiling price on carload lots of re- 
laying rail has been lowered from $32 per 
net ton to $32 per gross ton. Provision 
has been made, however, for allowance of 
a charge for reconditioning extras de- 
manded by the consumer at a scale estab- 
lished in the Schedule. 

The amendment also allows a_ pur- 
chaser’s agent a commission up to $1 per 
gross ton. This allowance, however, is per- 
mitted only when the agent is employed by 
the purchaser and when the agent has no 
beneficial interest in the seller as an em- 
ployee, or otherwise. Ceiling prices on re- 
laying rail have been limited in application 
to sales or deliveries of such rails within 
the continental limits of the United States. 


Vaughan Says War Proves Value 
of “Marginal” Lines 

Pointing out that the Canadian National 
in 1941 handled more traffic than ever be- 
fore and that railroad traffic in the Do- 
minion is now 60 per cent greater than 
in the peak year of the last war, R. C. 
Vaughan, president, Canadian National, 
told members. of the Canadian Club of 
Montreal, Que., on February 2 that mar- 
ginal and development lines of the Canadian 
National are now proving their value. 
Canada now has three transcontinental 
lines, as compared with one in 1914, said 
the C. N. R. chief, and “even the light 
traffic lines which had long represented a 
heavy drain on the net revenue of the rail- 
way have come to have an added value to 
the nation. Those routes which the nation 
decided was not prudent to dismantle and 
thereby handicap the country’s future de- 
velopment, have proven an asset of incom- 
parable, indeed, inestimable value.” 

Mr. Vaughan devoted considerable time 
to describing the importance of the routes 
of the Canadian National built principally 
for development purposes, the value of 
which has been held in doubt by many 
authorities. He said that since the war 
great new industries have been located in 
communities where there was no industry 
before and landing fields, schools and de- 
pots for the Commonwealth Air Training 
plan—more than 100 in number—and great 
military training camps came into being, 
many in vacant or barren land. In all 


- Cases these are served by railroad lines. 


Expanding further on this subject, the 
speaker said: “When I think of the pres- 
ent day value of the railways which were 
built into unpopulated sections, my mind 
goes back, in particular, to two such lines: 
one of these was off the National Transcon- 
tinental into what we now know as the 
Rouyn region of this province. That line 
made possible the first opening up of that 
great enterprise, Noranda Mines, Limited. 
Without the building of that line, the es- 


‘tablishment of that enterprise might not 


have taken place in our time. 
“Then there was the building—also over 


‘by WPB’s 
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very rough and uninviting territory—of a 


line off the Hudson Bay railway in 
Manitoba which made possible the opening 
up of the Flin Flon claim and the estab- 
ment of that enormous industry, the Hud- 
son Bay Mining & Smelting Co. You have 
some realization of how many millions 
of dollars Noranda and Hudson Bay mean 
to the nation’s exchequer, and of the many 
thousands of days of employment our cit- 
izens have found in these enterprises, and 
now you know of their immense wartime 
value. Their copper and zinc are among 
the most essential of our commodities. I 
could give many other instances. It is 
not surprising that much of our develop- 
ment mileage remains without its Noranda, 
its Hudson Bay Mining, or its Arvida, 
and it is true that this unprofitable mileage 
continues to be a heavy financial load on 
the railway. Development is slow in many 
of these sections, but it will be accelerated, 
we believe, after the war, and in the 
meantime hundreds of communities of 
Canadians are established there, thousands 
of our people are enabled to earn their 
livelihood by reason of having these trans- 
port facilities, and all are contributing to 
our gigantic war effort. 

“It was suggested from time to. time 
that these development lines should be 
abandoned because they did not give a 
proper return to the railway on the capital 
invested, and among the suggestions made 
was that practically all of the National 
Transcontinental main line between Que- 
bec, P. Q., and Moncton, N. B., should 
disappear. That line is now the most vital 
railway link in the transportation of war 
material from Canada to Great Britain.” 


Steel for Way and Structures Work 


First-quarter allotments of steel and 
copper for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures work were announced by the War 
Production Board on February 1. A pro- 
gram calling for the allotment of 900,530 
tons of steel and 2,250 tons of copper has 
been approved by WPB—“provided the 
requirements can be met without interfering 
with shell production.” 

Of the 900,530 tons of steel, 538,000 tons 
is for new rail, and 294,000 tons for track 
fastenings. For frogs, switches and guard 
rails there is allotted 21,900 tons of rail 
and 12,300 tons of plate; and for bridges 
and buildings, 13,700 tons of plate and 20,- 
630 tons of shapes. The program, drafted 
Transportation and Farm 
Equipment Branch after conferences with 
the Railroad Industry Advisory Committee, 
will be executed by specific allocations of 
steel to individual roads. 

In addition to stipulating that the pro- 
gram must not interfere with output of 
shell steel, “which can be rolled in mills 
primarily engaged in rolling. rails,” the 
WPB announcement also said that “if 
called upon to do so, the railroads must re- 
lease relay (second-hand) rail for defense 
needs in amount up to one-third the tonnage 
of their first quarter receipts of new rail.” 

“Out of the first quarter tonnage of rail,” 
the statement went on, “each railroad will 
get approximately one-third of the amount 
of rail requested by it for maintenance of 
way during the entire year. Adjustments 


will be necessary in ensuing quarters to 
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meet each road’s requirements as deter- 
mined by the requirements survey being 
undertaken by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and in line with the shell produc- 
tion program. Steel allotted for the first 
quarter is for essential safety and service 
needs, and is not intended for general ex- 
pansion of or additions to existing equip- 
ment.” 

The estimated steel needs of the railroads 
for the year 1942 were given in the Railway 
Age of January 24, pages 262 and 263. 


Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club wilt 
hold its next meeting on February 10 at 
the Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. Major 
Leicester S. Johnston, Chemical Warfare 
Service, will speak on “Function of Air 
Raid Precaution Services.” 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on Feb- 
ruary 9 at the La Salle hotel, Chicago, at 
8 p.m. The program includes a discussion 
of proposed changes in the A. A. R. Rules 
of Interchange, effective January 1, 1943. 

The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on February 12 at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., at 7:30 p.m. 
“Braking Modern High-Speed Passenger 
Trains” will be discussed by V. Villette, 
Pacific manager, Westinghouse Air Brake: 
Company. The program will include a 
demonstration of thé “Decelostat.” 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo. 
will hold a “Victory Night” meeting on 
February 12 at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y., at 8p. m. “The War and Anthra- 
cite” will be presented by H. L. Littell, 
director of public relations and engineer, 
Anthracite Institute, New York, and The 
Institute’s moving picture, “Origin, Min- 
ing & Preparation of Pennsylvania Anthra- 
cite,” shown. First Aid Instruction and 
demonstration by Richard J. Stoll, staff 
instructor, American Red Cross, will be 
conducted, and a moving picture, “The 
Bombing of London” will be shown under 
the direction of Detective Arthur J. Col- 
lins, Bureau of Operations, Buffalo Police 
Department. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next meeting on 
February 12 at 1:30 p.m. at the Chicago 
Great Western freight house, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. A. A. R. rules will be dis- 
cussed by H. W. Hauson. 


Want Eastman on WPB 


Appointment of Director Eastman of the 
Office of Defense Transportation to mem- 
bership on the War Production Board and 
delegation to Mr: Eastman of “full powers 
to control all priorities, allocations and ra- 
tioning affecting all motor vehicle trans- 
portation” were recommended this week by 
eleven “national highway user groups.” 
The recommendations were embodied in a 
statement which was transmitted to WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson and to Mr. 
Eastman. 

According to the announcement issued by 
the National Highway Users Conference, 
the following organizations signed the 
statement: American National Livestock 
Association; American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc.; Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
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operative Union of America; National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators; Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association; 
National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc.; National Rural Letter Car- 
riers Association ; National Sand & Gravel 
Association, Inc.;. Retailers’ National 
Council; Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 


tion; National Grange. The specific rec-_ 


ommendations are: 

“1, That the Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation immediately be 
made a member of the War Production 
Board, in order to make possible at. all 
times adequate presentation of transporta- 
tion problems as they relate to the parallel 
problems of production. 

“2. That since the ultimate responsibility 
for assuring adequate transportation in the 
war emergency has been placed in the 
Office of Defense Transportation, all pow- 
ers pertaining to priorities, allocations and 
rationing of motor vehicles, parts, tires and 
materials necessary in their manufacture, 
must be vested in the Office of the Director 
of Defense Transportation. This is vital for 
transportation in war production and for 
essential civilian use. Only in this way can 
the Director of Defense Transportation be 
insured of fulfilling his task of meeting the 
full requirements of war-time transpor-. 
tation.” 


ODT’s Division of Transport 
Personnel 


The Office of Defense Transportation’s 
Division of Transport Personnel which is 
headed by Otto S. Beyer, member of the 


National Mediation Board, will act as a 
coordinating and advisory agency with re- 
spect to all personnel problems among em- 
ployees of transportation agencies which re- 
quire action on the part of the ODT. 
Thus was the division’s role explained in 
an article appearing in the latest issue of 
“Victory,” weekly bulletin of the agencies 
in the Office for Emergency Management, 
of which ODT is one. 

The article goes on to say that the di- 
vision will be principally concerned with 
problems of labor supply and labor require- 
ments in all branches of transportation. 
These will involve forecasting as accurately 
as possible the personnel needs of the in- 
dustry, advising the Selective Service au- 
thorities as to occupational deferments, en- 
couraging the development of recruiting 
and training programs where this is neces- 
sary, and cooperating with carriers and 
their employees in the effort to secure the 
most efficient utilization of transportation 
manpower in a labor market situation in 
which shortages of personnel are bound to 
occur. 

Problems of labor relations as such will 
not be handled by the division. If ques- 
tions of this sort are brought to the atten- 
tion of ODT, they will be referred to the 
appropriate agencies outside of the office 
already established to handle labor relations 
matters. The division, it is further ex- 
plained, has begun its work with a survey 
of existing sources of labor market infor- 
mation among government and private 
agencies as to workers engaged in trans- 
portation by rail, motor, water, air, and 
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pipe line. Where existing information is 
inadequate, the division will cooperate with 
these agencies in securing more complete 
labor market data so that personnel short- 
ages can be anticipated and the necessary 
remedial actions taken. 

“Expanding war efforts,’ concludes the 
statement, “make it highly important to 
secure the maximum effectiveness of the 
existing supply of transportation employees. 
Many phases of transportation operations 
require a larger standby force than would 
be necessary if operations were carefully 
regularized. The Division of Transport 
Personnel, in cooperation with other divi- 
sions of the ODT, will be concerned with 
plans for stabilizing operations so that the 
smallest number of employees possible who 
are not actually working need be on call 
for work.” 


False Opinions 


About Transport 
(Continued from page 345) 


had this to say: “The reverse is true. It 
may have submerged these problems for 
the time being, but, rather than solving 
them, it may have increased their ultimate 
complexity. There must be adjustments 
to take care of this enormous traffic in- 


crease, and when the inevitable reaction 


comes these adjustments may well in- 
crease our difficulties. Unless plans are 
laid now which reach beyond the present, 
unless the emergency policies adopted now 
are framed with a view to the future, the 
difficulties of the early 1930’s will be sur- 
passed in every respect when the war- 
time traffic slackens.” 

Coming to his discussion of the “third 
fallacy”—the thought that “changes now 
in progress are temporary”’—Mr. Smith 
warned that such changes, “taking place 
everywhere everyday,” are “bound to alter 
permanently the composition of industrial 
traffic.” “For example,” he went on, “there 
is the decentralization of industry, which is 
opening new fields and building new centers 
of production in state after state. Con- 
version of new plants from armament to 
peace-time uses may result in production 
which in some: cases will be closer to 
sources of materials and in other instances 
nearer to markets than former industrial 
locations, but in either event will pro- 
foundly affect the pattern of national trans- 
portation requirements. The center of in- 
dustrial production of the nation may shift 
hundreds of miles before the war is ended. 
The permanent transportation plant, canals, 
highways, railway roadbeds and terminals, 
will need readjustments which may surpass 
all present estimates in number and extent. 
Whether we can meet these new condi- 
tions with the necessary initiative and fore- 
sight will be a test of our American ca- 
pacity,—not the same ability as that which 
flung roads and railways across an empty 
continent, but the capacity to discern in 
the shadowy future enormous social and 
industrial changes in the organization of 
the country, and to devise new means to 
meet new problems.” 

Despite this .“dark and puzzling” out- 
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look, Mr. Smith found cause for confidence. 
“The transportation system of the United 
States,” he said, “was planned on broadest 
lines, and this is a source of great strength, 
Furthermore, the. men who operate the 
transportation plant are distinguished by 
independence, responsibility and competence 
. .. + Most of them are convinced of the 
necessity of facing the problem of planning 
for the future insofar as that future can 
be foreseen with reasonable clarity, and 
many of them believe that the Board of 
Investigation and Research can perform a 
truly constructive service in this field.” As 
for itself, the Board, in the performance 
of its task, promises to follow “the ideal 
of public service.” 

As he has done in other recent addresses, 


-Mr. Smith again sketched the background 


of events leading to the creation of the 
Board. Also, he told how the Board has 
organized for the studies which it is directed 
to make of the relative economy and fitness 
of the various types of carriers, public aids 
to carriers, and the extent to which taxes 
are imposed upon carriers; and for the 
study of the interterritorial freight rate 
structure which the Board is making in 
accordance with its commitment to the 
Senate committee on appropriations. Re- 
ferring to the appointment of Joseph B. 
Eastman as Director of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Mr. Smith said that “the recent crea- 
tion of the Office of Defense Transportation 
under the direction of one of America’s 
most outstanding and distinguished public 
servants, is encouraging evidence of the 
recognition of the fundamental importance 
of transportation in our national economy, 
whether for peace or for war.” 


Strike Stops North Shore Operation 
into Chicago 


The operation of trains of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee into Chicago 
over the tracks of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company was halted on February 
1 when the Rapid Transit division of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street Rail- 
way & Motor Coach Employees of America 
refused to switch North Shore trains to the 
elevated tracks, in an effort to stop what it 
termed “raiding tactics’ by the railroad 
brotherhoods and to retain its position as 
sole bargaining agent. As a result of the 
strike, 138 trains, including 37 Chicago-Mil- 
waukee trains, which operate in and out of 
Chicago, must terminate their runs at Lin- 
den avenue in Wilmette, IIl., or at Dodge 
avenue in Evanston, IIl., and Chicago pas- 
sengers must use the elevated lines within 
the city limits. 

The strike is the result of wrangling 
among the unions which started early in 
1938 when the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen entered 
upon a campaign to secure members among 
North Shore employees. Their first at- 
tempt to terminate the arrangement under 
which Amalgamated had been the bargain- 
ing agent for 19 years, occurred in June, 
1938, when these brotherhoods filed com- 
plaints with the National Labor Relations 
Board and, asked that they be certified a 
the sole collective bargaining agencies for 
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the employees in their respective groups. 
On August 15, 1938, seven days before the 
board was to hold hearings on the brother- 
hoods’ request and Amalgamated’s conten- 
tion that the board was without jurisdiction 
because the railroad is subject to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, Amalgamated called a 


strike. As a result of these moves, the 
operation of the railroad could be resumed 
only if a contract were made with Amalga- 
mated. The strike was ended on October 
6, 1938, when a contract was signed by 
the company whereby Amalgamated became 
the sole bargaining agent for all em- 
ployees and all workers had to be affiliated 
with this union while the contract is in 
effect. This contract has been renewed 
each year and does not expire until May 
31, 1942. 

On July 11, 1939, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruled that the North 
Shore was not a street, interurban or sub- 
urban electric railway and that it is a part 
of the general steam railroad system of 
transportation. This action placed the 
road’s labor matters before the National 
Mediation Board, rather than the National 
Labor Relations Board, but sirice the con- 
tract was signed before the Mediation 
Board took jurisdiction it was binding. 

Following the Commission’s ruling, a 
number of employees who had memberships 
in both Amalgamated and the brotherhoods 
stopped paying dues to Amalgamated. En- 
couraged by this action, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees National 
Alliance, in October, 1941, asked the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to certify them as 
bargaining agents. The board held hear- 
ings but has not rendered a decision. 


Says Truckers Violate Sherman Act 


The filing of a civil complaint in the 
United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of California, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., against “Freightways,” a cor- 
porate association of motor carriers, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, 10 
associated carriers, and 38 of their officers, 
directors, and agents, was announced on 
February 2 by the Department of Justice. 
The defendants are charged with combin- 
ing and conspiring to restrain trade and 
commerce in violation of section 1 of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and with attempt- 
ing and combining to monopolize in viola- 
tion of section 2 of the Sherman Act. 

The 10 associated carriers named as de- 
fendants are: Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc, Portland, Ore.; Canadian Freight- 
ways, Lethbridge, Alberta; Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express Company, Salt Lake 
City; Phoenix Blue Diamond Freight- 
ways, Los Angeles, Calif.; Salt Creek 
Freightways, Casper, Wyo. ; Savage Trans- 
portation Company, Inc.; San Francisco; 
Union Transfer Company, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Wilson Freightways Limited, Edmonton, 
Alberta; Mitchell Brothers Truck Line, 
Portland, Ore.; and L. J. Russell Transpor- 
tation Company, Douglas, Wyo. 

The 10 defendant motor carriers operate 
a Common carriers of freight over an ag- 
Stegate of 25,000 highway miles in and 
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between 16 western states, extending from 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Omaha, to the 
entire inter-mountain and Pacific coast 
areas of the west, it was pointed out. It 
is estimated that the 10 carriers perform 
approximately 50 per cent of the long haul 
motor carrier transportation west of the 
Mississippi River. 

The complaint alleges that these 10 car- 
riers have combined through the instru- 
mentality of the corporate association, 
“Freightways,” with the purpose and effect 
of conferring upon “Freightways” unified 
control of their competitive activities, of 
suppressing and eliminating competition be- 
tween themselves and of suppressing and 
restraining competition by non-member car- 
riers. Numerous long haul routes oper- 
ated by the individual members of the com- 
bination, it is further alleged, are identical 
or parallel and competitive with routes op- 
erated by other members. 

The complaint goes on to declare that 
elimination of competition between mem- 
ber carriers has been achieved by (a) 
merger of member carriers’ identity in 
“Freightways”; (b) adoption of an elab- 
orate system of zoning and territorial as- 
signment covering the entire United States 
pursuant to which all competition service 
over identical and parallel routes has been 
abandoned, and (c) establishment of a 
“Freightways” committee through which 
rates are agreed upon and fixed by com- 
mon action. 

The complaint asks that the violations be 
enjoined, the agreements cancelled, 
“Freightways” dissolved, and the member 
carriers’ interest therein divested in such 
manner as to restore competition, reestab- 
lish abandoned avenues and facilities of 
commerce, and remove obstacles to the free 
flow of commerce. 

The announcement concludes by saying 
that the Department’s investigation was 
conducted with the close cooperation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, and that it is intended 
that the commission and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation will be consulted at 
each important stage in the litigation. 


Why Federalize 


T. P. & W.—McNear 


(Continued from page 346) 
parently the inflammatory statements and 
other activities of Robertson, Whitney and 
their associates have caused some of our 
former employees to feel they are above 
the law and the injunction against violence 
issued by the federal court on January 19, 
as there have been some further acts of 
violence. However, we feel that those in- 
volved in acts in violation of the court’s 
injunction, including General Chairman 
Newdigate of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, will be appropriately dealt with 
by the courts and that full respect for law 
and order will prevail. We are now oper- 
ating all trains necessary to handle all 
traffic offered and expect that our opera- 
tions will soon become more efficient than 
ever before. Under all of these circum- 
stances we do not believe our government 
will want to take over this railroad mere- 
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ly to force upon it a lot of wasteful feath- 
erbed rules.” 

Allegations that a group of strikers had 
planned to dynamite a railroad bridge were 
revealed on February 3 when Federal Judge 
J. Leroy Adair summoned three men into 
court to determine if the injunction had 
been violated. The judge’s order said a 
‘fourth man had been paid $1,270 to blow up 
a bridge near Eureka, Ill. The order al- 
leged that Paul Brokaw, a public relations 

-representative of the brotherhoods, had 

paid $1,270 to William Weaver to dynamite 
the bridge and that Brokaw had arranged 
for Delmar Newdigate, general chairman 
of the Peoria lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, to deliver the explo- 
sives to Weaver at the bridge on January 
27. At the bridge, it was alleged, Weaver 
was stopped by a county deputy sheriff as 
Newdigate drove up with the dynaniite. 

President Roosevelt was asked at his 
January 30 press conference as to what 
action he had taken in regard to the tele- 
gram from the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen requesting that he 
take over the operation of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western. 

The President said that he had received 
the telegram, which was signed by D. B. 
Robertson, president of the B. of L. F. & 
E., and A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Trainmen, and had sent it to the railway 
labor board for recommendations. Inquiry 
at the National Mediation Board disclosed 
that the record in the case was closed since 
the process of the Railway Labor Act had 
run its course. 

Later, the office of the newly-created Na- 
tional War Labor Board said that the re- 
quest of the brotherhoods had been sent 
to John R. Steelman, director of concilia- 
tion in the conciliation service of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Congressmen Criticize Parcel Post 
Operations 

The operations of the parcel post came 
in for some criticism from various members 
of Congress recently when the Post Office 
Department was before a House appropria- 
tions subcommittee seeking its appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1943. This criticism 
was revealed this week when hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee were made available. 

Representative Ludlow, Democrat of In- 
diana and chairman of the subcommittee, 
began the questioning on this particular 
phase of the postal service by asking 
whether or not the parcel post is a continu- 
ous loser from a financial standpoint. Roy 
M. North, deputy third assistant post- 
master general, did not think that the 
parcel post was losing and went on to say 
that there were other things to consider. 

“We must consider,” he continued, “in 
the administration of the parcel post system, 
so far as rates are concerned, that parcel 
post motivates dnd brings about consider- 
able usage of other mail. For instance, I 
do not think we should overlook the fact 
that use of parcel post usually means issu- 
ance of a money order and use of a three- 
cent stamp, and on the three-cent stamp 
there is probably a.profit of about one cent; 
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necessarily we have to take that into ac- 
count in figuring a proper figure of operat- 
ing costs.” 

The discussion then got around to the 
question of why the greatest losses were in 
zones one and two where the rates are the 
lowest. John A. Brennan, director of 
parcel post, told the subcommittee that the 


same rates have been in effect since 1932.. 


“I would like to ask you why, since 
every other service that I know anything 
about in America has gone up since 1932, 
in every business enterprise, wages and 
everything else has gone up, why should 
not the rates be raised a little bit for parcel 
post?” queried Representative O’Neal, 
Democrat of Kentucky. “Every other en- 


terprise has raised its rates; why should - 


the federal government not recognize that 
things do cost more and put a little more 
on parcel post?” 

“T would like to point out,” replied Mr. 
Brennan, “that the express companies re- 
duced their rates three years ago. The 
express companies went to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in April, 1939, and 
got a reduction from 35 to 25 cents on the 
minimum. Yet they must perform a dif- 
ferent service; they pick up and deliver, 
provide automatic insurance, collect charges 
on delivery, and yet we must meet that 
competition, and we must also bear in mind 
what the public can afford to pay and what 
the traffic will bear.” 

After Representative O’Neal had con- 
tinued to ask whether or not it cost more 
now to operate the parcel post than it did 
in 1932, Mr. Brennan went on to explain 
to him that “cost ascertainment shows a 
lower cost per individual piece when we 
get more volume as during the period when 
rates are low. The whole costs have gradu- 
ally gone up but the costs per unit piece 
have decreased and the disparity between 
total revenues and costs is less .... We 
have a big institution to handle the parcel 
post and to keep that machinery going we 
have to keep rates down to where we can 
meet competition.” 

“Of. course,” replied the Kentucky con- 
gressman, “the same argument applies to 
every other business in America. Of course 
you can do a lot of business if you are 
going to lose money, there will be no 
difficulty in doing a lot of business, even 
more business than you are doing if you 
reduce your rates further, but your net 
loss would be greater, and I do not know 
any business in America that operates on 
that plan.” 


National of Mexico Takes Over 
Calzontzin-Apatzingan Line 


The Calzontzin-Apatzingan line, which 
was recently built by the Department of 
Communications of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and which had been annexed to the 
Pacific division in the state of Michoacan, 
has been taken over by the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. The principal products 
of the territory are cane, sugar, rice and 
tropical fruits, the production of which will 
be intensified by irrigation which is now 
under development. The line has seven 
bridges, one of which is 374 ft. above the 
river bed. Seventy-pound second class rails 
on creosoted pine ties are used on the line. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Heavy Freight Car 
Buying Resumed 


Action to expedite Car-build- 
ing program releases dam- 
med-up demand 


The number of factors combining at the 
turn of the year to expedite new freight 
car-deliveries by contract car builders and 
railroad company shops found immediate 
reflection in the volume of new orders for 
this equipment placed during the first month 
of the new year. 

Encouraging at the year’s end was the 
increased rate of production effected by 
contract car builders in December, result- 
ing in a total of 7,057 new freight cars 
delivered for domestic service, largest 
monthly volume achieved during the entire 
year, and the consequent reduction in un- 
filled orders on car builders’ books to 52,- 
773 cars, smallest backlog since April, 1941. 
Railroad company shops in December 
turned out an estimated additional 1,324 
cars. 

Stimulating also to new purchasing was 
the action taken by the former Supply, 
Priorities and Allocations Board (absorbed 
in January by the newly created War Pro- 
duction Board, which also supplanted the 
Office of Production Management) author- 
izing the OPM to grant priorities for the 
construction of 36,000 cars during the 
months of February to April, inclusive. 
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This authorization, based on estimates that 
weekly carloadings: would reach a level of 
about one million cars as early as May of 
this year, provided for cars, according to 
SPAB, that would “just permit the roads 
to meet this peak at full operating 
efficiency.” 

Followed by reports estimating January 
construction at 9,000 cars, this action let 
daylight into the theretofore dark outlook 
for deliveries, and, activated by the pros- 
pect of earlier delivery dates for newly- 
ordered. equipment, purchasing of new 
freight cars for domestic service during 
January spurted to 8,479 cars, largest 
monthly number placed since July, 1941, 
and alone about equal to the combined total 
placed during the final four months of last 
year. Not included in this total of 8,479 
cars are 1,000 hopper cars purchased by 
the Reading and 1,000 box cars purchased 
by the Norfolk & Western (announced 
elsewhere in these pages) reports of which 
were received too late for inclusion in 
January orders and which render even 
more. imposing the heavy volume of pur- 
chasing with which the new year began. 

January orders were divided 8,278 cars 
by railroads and 201 by the United States 
Navy Department and were allocated 8,376 
to contract car builders and 103 to railroad 
company shops. Purchases comprised 
3,038 box, 3,600 hopper, 1,300 gondola ; 538 
flat and 3 transformer cars, and included 
chiefly 3,425 cars by the Louisville & 
Nashville, 1,000 by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
2,000 by the Atlantic Coast Line and 1,750 
by the Chicago & North Western. 

Equally impressive and indicative that 
February orders would exceed January 
placements was the large number of freight 
cars comprised in inquiries that came into 
the market but were unfilled at the end of 
the month. Thus the Southern invited 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
the Railway Age in January 1942 








_ LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
Jan. 17. Chesapeake & Ohio .........:. 15 0-8-0 Sw. Lima Locomotive Works 
Jan. 24 Stone & Webster ...........-- 1 Sw. General Electric Co. 
an. 24 Sanderson & Porter .......... 2 Sw. General Electric Co. 
BY BE EEE yk ck stoic diets 86 ge ewe 2 Freight Electro-Motive Corp. 
an. 31 Remington Arms Co. .......... 1 Sw. General Electric Co. 
On, Si Ue Ss eeRVY: DEP. oi ook ees os 1 Sw. H. Porter Co. 
2 Sw. General Electric Co. 
Fat 31 WR BS in cee ines 1 Sw. Baldwin Locomotive Works 
FREIGHT CARS 
an. 10 Louisville & Nashville ........ 750 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
J 100 Gove Hewper American Car & Foundry 
500 Box American Car & Foundry 
750 Hopper Pullman-Standard 
500 Box . Pullman-Standard 
500 Hopper Pressed Steel Car 
100 Fiat Mount Vernon Car 
Leeman & West Point)...... 225 Box Pullman-Standard 
Jan. 10 Chesa: “| pweineee eee» 1,000 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
Jan. 17. New gate eee Transformer Despatch Shops 
an. 17 ae ag h & West Virginia... 100 Box Company Shops 
jon 24 Ney D ROE i civgcest sass 2 oo . nan aa | Sagmeat 
3 | eae Coast IO -iS sees se 1,100 uto-box ullman-Standar 
aus 400 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Co. 
300 Gondola Bethlehem Steel Co. 
100 Cov. Phosphate Bethlehem Steel Co. 
109 _ bal ye Phen Car 
es 38 Si aay eit. aie ie as OX nera’ erican 
i r . 15 Flat American Car & Foundry 
: 61 Flat Haffner-Thrall 
12 Box Haffner-Thrall 
91 Box Greenville Steel Car 
Jan. 31 Chicago & North Western ..... 500 Gondola Bethlehem Steel Co. 
500 Gondola 3 . General American 
500 Box American Car & Foundry 
250 Fiat Pullman-Standard 


NO PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS ORDERED IN JANUARY, 1942 
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proposals during the month, bids to be re- 
ceived on or before February 10, on a 
total of 3,500 cars, including 2,500 50-ton 
steel hopper cars and 1,000 50-ton steel 
drop-bottom high-side gondola cars. The 
Baltimore & Ohio issued inquiries for 2,000 
cars, including 1,000 50-ton box and 1,000 
50-ton hopper cars; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific for 775 cars, including 
300 50%4-ft. 50-ton auto-box, 300 53-ft. 
§0-ton flat, 150 34-ft. 50-ton open-top twin 
hopper and 25 35-ft. 70-ton covered hopper 
cars; the Pere Marquette for 250 53%4-ft. 
70-ton flat cars; the Grand Trunk Western 
for 200 40-ton box cars; and the New 
York Central was reported contemplating 
the acquisition of a substantial number of 
cars. 

Orders for locomotives for domestic serv- 
ice as reported by the Railway Age: dur- 
ing January comprised 15 steam switching 
locomotives of the 0-8-0 type by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and a total of 15 Diesel- 
electric locomotives, of which three were 
ordered by railroads, including two 5,400- 
hp. freight locomotives by the Southern 
and one 1,000-hp.. switcher by the Wa- 
bash, four by industrial companies and three 
by the United States Navy Department. 
Largest locomotive inquiry coming into the 
market during January and unfilled at the 
end of the month was the New York 
Central’s request for bids on 25 steam en- 
gines of the 4-8-2 type. 

Omitted from January purchases of 
freight cars and locomotives as_ stated 
above were orders placed by the United 
States Government during the month for 
5,016 freight cars of various types and 50 
steam locomotives of the 0-6-0 type. 

No passenger-train car orders were re- 
ported in January. Excepting the purchase 
of one coach by the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis in November, no orders for 
passenger-train cars have now been placed 
since September, 1941. During January, 
the newly formed Railroad Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to the War Production 
Board discussed the requirements for pas- 
senger service in the light of the increased 
military traffic, the curtailed use of auto- 
mobiles and the reduced supplies of rubber 
for civilian needs, and urged that materials 
be made available immediately for repairs 
to existing equipment and that recon- 


sideration be given of the need for new. 


coaches and sleeping cars. 
A table showing the volume of orders 
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placed for new railway equipment in each 
month of the period January 1, 1941- 
January 1, 1942, inclusive, is set forth 
herein. Orders include purchases by rail- 
roads, industrial companies and private car 
lines, and U. S. Government departments. 
Orders for the twelve months of 1941 are 
based on the annual statistical survey of 
the Railway Age published in the January 
3 issue and supersede the monthly totals 
previously reported during the year in the 
Equipment & Supplies column, which sum- 
marized weekly reports of orders placed 
as developed by the Railway Age news 
service. 


Court Approves M. P. Budget for 
$10,653,985 


The district court has approved a Mis- 
souri Pacific budget for $10,653,985 for 
1942. The total includes $1,944,100 com- 
mitments for rails made in 1941. The 
largest item in the budget is $3,730,230 for 
labor and materials for the laying of 220 
miles of new rails and the relaying of 229 
miles of secondary track. The cost of track 
realignment and new semaphore signals be- 
tween Jefferson City, Mo., and Sedalia, 
is fixed at $90,000. Among several large 
bridge items is an appropriation of $265,- 
000 for replacing a bridge over the Ouachita 
river at Riverton, La. It is also proposed 
that $65,000 be expended on the air-con- 
ditioning of the first three floors of the 
Missouri Pacific building at Thirteenth and 
Olive streets in St, Louis, Mo. Other im- 
provements included in the budget are the 
conversion of passenger cars, and repairs to 
locomotives and freight cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Lake CHAMPLAIN & MortraH has 
ordered one 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive from the Electro- 
Motive Corporation. 


Tue BetHLEHEM STEEL CoMPANY has 
ordered one 25-ton Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotive for use at its Sparrow 
Point, Md., plant from the General Elec- 
tric Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
has purchased a total of 17 Diesel-electric 
locomotives, including five-freight locomo- 
tives of 4,050 hp. each and eight switchers 
of 600 hp. each ordered from the Electro- 








DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT ORDERS REPORTED BY THE RAILWAY AGE 


January, 1941-Janua 


1942 inclusive 


(See Note Below) 





Locomotives 
re A \ Freight Passenger 

1942 Steam  Diesel-Elec. Electric Total Cars Cars 
Beaty cone ee lico tess 15 10 25 8,479 

1941 
December 5, os eedeccescdecs 63 63 1,519 
MerInber? cin7 es. ka hci 4 74 2 80 3,942 1 
iamtier ., Wate ates te 11 70 ne 81 1,573 
Meenbe rs oe Ging So a has 10 47 ‘ae 57 1,736 10 
BPS Se er 60 a 60 6,368 3 
RRB Ces tee ae 45 120 1 166 9,190 40 
BE. « . wicin wialaele aaptl o'a. 2 Goa e Ss 48 147 15 210 28,623 18 

BPS. . SNPs oecatetlatg 54 128 6 188 23,145 124 
BE. . ee bee eas 2 84 a 86 16,348 152 

OE Are sen 56 95 ne 151 9,673 117 
BMRTY dev Gace sided osc 41 82 6 129 4,585 45 
BLY cio aes teers ale ae ee 31 126 8 165 11,669 38 


th Note: Orders reported for the twelve months of 1941 are based on annual statistical survey in 
e Railway Age of anuary 3; orders for January, 1942, are as reported by the Railway Age news 


—" Orders include purchases by railroads, industrial companies and 





S. Government depart- 
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Motive Corporation and four switchers of 
1,000 hp. each ordered from the American 
Locomotive Company. Receipt of district 
court permission for the purchase of this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 27. 


Tue Unitep States Navy Depart- 
MENT is asking bids, February 11, on one 
50-ton Diesel-electric locomotive and one 
25-ton Diesel-electric locomotive under 
schedule 5139. 


Tse Unitep States Navy DEeEpart- 
MENT, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is 
inviting bids on a total of 16 Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives, including four 
1,000-hp. locomotives of 115 tons each un- 
der schedule 900-7577 and 12 locomotives 
of 45 tons each under schedule 900-7578. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered 25 30-ton caboose cars from 
the Magor Car Corporation. The inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 31. 


Tue Detroit, Totepo & Ironton has 
placed an order for 50 flat cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity and 70 gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity with the Greenville Steel Car 
Company. The inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 10. 


THE Norrotx & WESTERN has placed an 
order for 1,000 40-ft. box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity with the Ralston Steel Car Com- 
pany. These are in addition to 1,000 cars 
of the same type ordered by this road from 
Ralston in April, 1941, final delivery of 
which is expected to be made this month. 


Tue Reaprnc has been authorized by its 
board of directors to construct 1,000 31-ft. 
steel hopper coal cars of 55 tons’ capacity 
in the company’s own shops as soon as the 
material is available, at a total expenditure 
of approximately $2,500,000. The board 
also authorized the conversion of 50 70-ton 
hopper -coal cars into 50 covered cement 
hopper cars for the handling of cement, at 
a cost of approximately $130,000. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE Rio GranpE Motor Way, Inc., 
Denver, Colo., Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern affiliate, has ordered two motor coaches 
and the Santa Fe Trail Transportation 
Company two. air-conditioned motor 
coaches from the a. c. f. Motors Company. 


SIGNALING 


THE Great NortTHERN has placed an 


‘order with the General Railway Signal 


Company for materials to be used on a 
d-c. block signaling ‘installation between 
Coon Creek Junction, Minn., and Brook 
Park, a distance of 57 miles. The order 
includes 76 Type-D color-light signals, 280 
Type-K relays, 91 Type-W relays, 35 
Type-BT, Size-132 copper-oxide rectifiers, 
25 Model-7 switch circuit controllers, be- 
sides relay boxes, and other miscellaneous 
apparatus. y 
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Supply Trade 





The Standard Car Truck Company, 
Chicago, has opened an office at 455 Paul 
Brown building, St. Louis, Mo., with J. C. 
Barber in charge. 


The Pacific Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., has moved its 
offices and plant to 960 E. Sixty-first street 
in that city. 


George G. Prest, who was associated 
for a number of years with the late 
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addition to the roundhouse at Denver, 


which will be used as a machine shop. 


DenveR & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—A 
contract has been awarded the Ross & 
White Co., Chicago, for a “Red Devil” 
locomotive engine coaler to be installed 
at Salida, Colo. 


Erre.—A contract has been awarded the 
Ross & White Co., Chicago, for the con- 
struction, including foundations, of a mul- 
tiple-type N. & W. cinder plant at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—The State of Wash- 
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railroad stocks dropped only one-third as 
far as utilities and two-thirds as far as 
industrials. The above comparisons are 
based on year-end price levels; hence they 
ignore such facts as that railroad stock 
prices reached, during 1941, a high of 10 
per cent above the 1940 year-end figure, 
whereas industrial stocks reached a high 
of less than 2 per cent above. These prices 
do not, of course, indicate railroad “pros- 
perity”. 

The long-term trend of railroad stocks 
has been down—way down. For instance, 
the Dow-Jones average of railroad stock 
prices in 1921 attained a high of 77, while 
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George H. Goodell, railway equipment ington, Department of Highways, has the high for industrial stocks was 81 in 
manufacturers’ agent at St. Paul, Minn. awarded a contract amounting to $968,855 the same year. Comparison with 1940 and 
has been appointed representative for the to MacRae Brothers, Seattle, Wash. for 1941 average. prices shown in the table : 
National Lock Washer Company, New- _ the construction of Spokane Street viaduct herewith discloses how this relationship . 
ark, N. J., in Minneapolis and St. Paul. at Seattle, Wash., which will cross over between “railroads” and “industrials” has t 
six cross streets and 11 existing railway changed, the railroads stocks having 
R. F. Gordon, for the past several years tracks. The total cost of the project, “leveled off” at prices far below those of cl 
assistant sales manager, has been appoint- which will be approximately $1,065,741, industrial stocks. K 
ed sales manager of the Weir Kilby Cor- will be borne by $340,000 from Federal aid Probably the most important spur to the A 
poration of Cincinnati, Ohio, to succeed crossing funds; $250,000 from the Chi- current interest in railroad securities is the cc 
J. K. Lansdowne, vice-president and sales cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the possibility that railroads, by reason of high D 
manager, who is retiring after more than Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the capital investment and earnings still at a Ce 
30 years’ service with that company. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- modest rate on such investment, may suffer in 
The Copperweld Steel Company, tion Co. (part of the Union Pacific sys- less from the excess profits tax than in- un 
Glassport, Pa., has opened a district office tem) and the Pacific Coast Railroad Com- dustrial concerns which earn profits at a in 
122 So th. Michigan avenue, Chicago, 22"Y; and the remainder from the City of much higher rate on the investment. Ki 
- e - & Seattle. The viaduct will be 4,284 ft ited in i 
to handle sales in Kentucky, Indiana, Mich- “lh © viaduct wi ’ - long Other factors cited in investment circles the 
igan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, aes ave a minimum roadway width as influencing investor interest include the K: 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, ft. It will consist of 2,186 ft. of re- assumption that regulation of other indus- pa 
Nebraska and Kansas. Heretofore, sales — —— viaduct, 949 ft. of steel try is just getting under way, while that lor 
anthitdink tex Gina obihias tant” entas teaindied fo “* : t. of yore timber trestle and of railroads has already done its damage. tio 
by the Cobperweld department of Stoel t. of earth filled abutments. Four Appointment of J. B. Eastman as ODT & 
Sales Corporation. W. W. Ege, who *2™PS for intermediate oncoming and off- head and his announced intention of pre- Pa 
; PP nls . ing highway traffic will also be con- ervi i ion i i i 
has been in charge of this department, has 8°18 d cities > Oe ee Serene et Seer € 
bicsel appdlatedl: ekniin ebhes taathgtr eal structed. is another factor. Other points considered ing 
E. G. Elg has been appointed assistant of importance by stock market observers Ka 
western sales manager. are the probable shortage of tires and mil 
" as motor vehicles and the attitude of the tha 
John J. Shapley, an engineer with the Financial I. C. C. toward reasonably remunerative wa: 
General Railway Signal Company, has rates (as reflected in the passenger fare is 
been appointed sales engineer, with head- decision). pre 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Shapley 2 A Some of the carriers are availing them- bui 
served as assistant maintainer and main- More Attention to Railroad selves of the opportunity to = fixed- dec 
tainer for the Erie on automatic signals Securities interest obligations, and other roads are loce 
and all-electric and electro-mechanical in- More stock market attention has been expected to emulate this example. Class | the 
terlocking and on June 1, 1926, entered the — paid to railroad securities in the past few carriers had cash on hand totaling $851,- T 
employ of the General Railway Signal weeks than for a good many years. This 667,020 on October 30, 1941. This was way 
Company, for which company he served interest has not been reflected in high the best cash position the roads had re- that 
as assistant general foreman in the United prices, but in the fact that carrier prices ported since 1920, and it may possibly rep- mer 
States and Canada and resident engineer at have not, this time, fallen as far as or resent the highest degree of liquidity the ploy 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Since August 15, farther than the “industrials” and “utilities”. . carriers ever attairied. This accumulation 23 ¢ 
1940, he has been engaged on various as- Railroad stocks, at time of writing, were Was, of course, temporary and abnormal sult 
signments in the United States and South at the highest levels since November, 1941, —including large sums the roads had put und 
America. in contrast with industrial and utility aside to protect themselves against the ame 
stocks, which have dropped substantially coming wage increase. 1940 
lower. This trend has, as a matter of iden 
. fact, been operating for some months. BB “giao bi spans — wie ’ 
Construction The price changes in railroad securities C ee ee! ee ee ed the ee to ance 
as compared with other securities between eS a vem” eS 
the year-ends of 1940 and 1941, respectively. ee Se ee ee exten 1941 
sions thie. diminans- , ’ from Wichita, Kans., to Hutchinson, with qT 
Arcuison, TopekKA & Santa Fe—A J Year-End P a branch line from Van Arsdale, Kans., to the 
new freight house is being constructed in iN Cent Newton, 60 miles. 2 | 
the China Basin area on Michigan street # Naas Averages 1941 1940 Change Hs | 
between Fourth and Alameda streets, San Industrial Stocks "12212. 1708¢ 1913 Barmstone.—Acquisition, Operation, od i yc! 
Francisco, Cal. The freight house will be Higher Stocks .....:+5. 19.85 - Stock.—This company has been granted a 
of frame construction on a creosoted tim- ain Serva 90.49 95.27 authority by Division 4 of the Interstate Ps : 
ber foundation, 50 ft. by 180 ft., and will ; : Commerce Commission to acquire and opet- “y 
have an open frame platform, 50 ft. by Defaulted sa auitnead Bonds iea1 iene ate a line of railroad extending from 4 as 
180 ft. 40-bond Composite Aver- : point of connection with a leased line of Mio 
sa Reape cavern ge or the Southern at‘New River, Tenn., south- Poy 
a ees sn many A erga has_ It will be noted that the bonds of roads in erly to a point near the confluence of Lit- be 
. Harris, Denver, reorganization actually advanced 23.7 per tle and Mill Creeks, 12.4 miles. At the Rake 


Colo., for the construction of a one-story cent on the average during 1941, while 


same time the company was authorized to 
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issue’ 250 shares of capital stock with a 
par value of $100 a share, to be sold at 
par and the proceeds used to pay the cost 
of rehabilitation of and improvements on 
the line to be acquired, and to provide 
working capital. 


Cuicaco, MILwauKEE, St. Pau & Pa- 
ciric—Trackage Rights—This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire trackage 
rights over a portion of the line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio from a point of connec- 
tion with the former’s line and the B. & O. 
at West Dana, Ind., to the Wabash River 
Ordnance Works, being constructed by the 
federal government, 3.5 miles. The petition 
explains that the application merely seeks 
authority to permit the Milwaukee to serve 
the ordnance works. 


CuicaGo, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciric-CHIcaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc- 
Kansas City SouTHERN. — Construction, 
Abandonment, and Joint Operation.—These 
companies have been granted authority by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enter into joint agreements 
involving new construction, joint operation 
under trackage rights, and abandonments 
in Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans., the effect of which would be to give 
these companies a better entrance into 
Kansas City, Mo. The most important 
part of the joint application, which was 
long and involved, dealt with the construc- 
tion by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific of a new bridge over the Missouri 
River and a new line extending from Birm- 
ingham, Mo., to a connection with the 
Kansas City Terminal at Sheffield, 5.2 
miles. In the application it was pointed out 
that the present bridge used by the roads 
was built in 1886 and must be rebuilt if it 
is to meet the needs of more powerful 
present-day locomotives. Instead of re- 
building the bridge, the three companies 
decided to build a new one at a different 
location, thus giving them better access to 
the Kansas City, Mo., industrial district. 

The application was opposed by the rail- 
way labor unions, which took the position 
that the project would mean the displace- 
ment of a considerable number of em- 
ployees. Division 4 found that from 18 to 
23 employees would be dismissed as a re- 
sult of the new arrangement, and acting 
under the mandate of the Harrington 
amendment to the Transportation Act of 
1940, imposed “labor protection” provisions 
identical with those imposed last year in 
the Texas & Pacific operation case, Fin- 
ance Docket 12843, details of which were 
set out in the Railway Age of July 19, 
1941, page 128. 

The labor unions had also objected that 
the proposed arrangement would not save 
any money and would be more complicated 
{0 operate on a joint basis. Examiner W. 
J. Schutrumpf had made a similar finding 
farlier in the case and would have had 
the commission deny the application. 

“We are not impressed,” declared Di- 
vision 4 in reversing the examiner, “by the 
Protestants’ objections to the method by 
Which the Milwaukee and the ‘Southern 
Propose to render freight service to the 
Kansas City area through their proposed 
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joint agency arrangement. No doubt these 
applicants and their employees can satis- 
factorily adjust any difficulties which may 
arise.” 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has denied the petitions of the State of 
Nebraska and the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission asking that the record in 
Finance Docket No. 13172, wherein this 
company was authorized to abandon a 
branch line extending from Linwood, 
Nebr., to Hastings, 102.6 miles, be reopened 
for further hearing. Under the commis- 
sion’s order, the abandonment will become 
effective on February 10. 


Cuicaco, SoutH SHorE & SoutH BEnNp. 
—Stock—This company has asked author- 
ity from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to convert all its present capital stock 
into an issue of new common capital stock 
of a par value of $50 per share. As a re- 
sult of the transaction, the capitalization of 
the company will be reduced from $7,471,- 
900 to $3,895,200, or $3,576,700. The peti- 
tion points out that the action will simplify 
the capital structure by eliminating all the 
preferred stock. The Midland Utilities 
Company is the beneficial owner of 98.97 
per cent of the first preferred stock, 23.4 
per cent of the second preferred stock, and 
100 per cent of the common. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a part of its Loma 
branch extending from Alamo, Colo., to 
the end of the track, 0.9 mile. 


Erte.—Receivers for New York & 
Greenwood Lake.—Judge Guy L. Fake ap- 
pointed William Wyer of William Wyer 
& Co., Newark, N. J., and Judge Harry V. 
Osborne feceivers for the New York & 
Greenwood Lake on January 21. Appoint- 
ment of separate receivers for this sub- 
sidiary of the Erie was made in response 
to an application by the New York Trust 
Company, trustees for a mortgage covering 
the road. Among other things the new 
receivers are instructed to determine 
whether the New York & Greenwood Lake 
should undertake self-operation. At present 
the subsidiary owns no equipment and is 
operated as an integral part of the Erie 
system. 


FLEMINGSBURG & NorTHERN.—Deficit 
Status.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found that this 
company and its predecessor, the Cincin- 
nati, Flemingsburg & Southeastern, are not 
entitled to benefit under section 204 of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, as amended 
January 7, 1941, and has dismissed their 
claims. Division 4 made the specific find- 
ing that the carriers did not sustain a de- 
crease in their net railway operating in- 
come while under private operation in the 
federal control period. 


GRANDE RONDE PINE. — Acquisition. — 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire the capital stock of the Almanor. 
The lumber company proposes to acquire 
from the Almanor all of its capital stock 
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in exchange for a line of railroad owned 
by the lumber company and extending from 
Clear Creek Junction, Calif., to Chester. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—Purchase.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to purchase a portion of the line 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas consisting of 
terminal property, in Shreveport, La. At 
the same time Division 4 dismissed those 
portions of the application relating to the 
purchase of certain buildings and land, and 
operation over.the tracks of the L. & A. 
in Shreveport, La. The dismissal of cer- 
tain parts of the application was occasioned 
by the fact that the trackage involved was 
a spur track and thus exempt from com- 
mission jurisdiction. 


LivE OAK, Perry & GuLF.—Stock.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to re- 
duce its outstanding capital stock from 
$600,000 to $240,000 by exchanging, share 
for share, new stock of $40 par value per 
share for the outstanding stock of $100 par 
value. The action, according to the peti- 
tion, is being taken to write off a deficit of 
$231,391. The petition goes on to declare 
that the reduction in capital stock and the 
exchange of shares will create a capital 
surplus and eliminate the existing surplus 
deficit. 


Missourr Paciric.—New reorganization 
plan—John W: Stedman, vice-president, 
Prudential Insurance Company, and chair- 
man of the committee acting for holders of 
first and refunding 5 per cent mortgage 
bonds of this road, sent a letter to holders 
of these securities on January 31 attacking 
a new alternative reorganization plan out- 
lined in a letter to Mo. P. bondholders 
from Robert R. Young, chairman of Alle- 
ghany Corporation, dated January 28 (re- 
viewed in last week’s Railway Age, page 
319). Mr. Stedman attacked the alternative 
plan as a “tax avoidance scheme” and a 
dilution of present bondholders’ equity by 
the creation of some $205,000,000 of new 
income bonds. The latter claims that the 
present plan of reorganization as certified 
by the I. C. C. is supported by more than 
$70,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds represented by the committee and in 
addition by holders of over $100,000,000 of 
other bonds who have indicated their in- 
tention to support the plan. 

Mr. Stedman’s letter attacks the Alle- 
ghany Corporation’s proposal on five counts, 
asserting that it is based on: 





(1) A transparent tax-avoidance scheme which 
has no likelihood of success. 

**(2) An assumed improvement in the basic 
situation in the railroad industry, which does not 
exist and which Chairman Eastman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission vigorously denied. 

“(3) An undisclosed dilution of bondholders’ 
security by the issue of approximately $90,000,000 
additional bonds, coupled with an illegal violation 
of priorities and an undisclosed grant to Alle- 
ghany Corporation of additional new securities. 

ba misinterpretation of the reasoning and 
effect of recent court decisions. 

“(5) A willingness to cause years of delay in 
effecting a plan of reorganization, possible irrep- 
arable damage to bondholders, and continued de- 
pressed market prices for the bonds.”’ 


On February 2 there appeared in metro- 
politan newspapers a statement “to holders 
of Missouri Pacific securities” from Mr. 
Young charging the Stedman committee 
with sacrificing others’ investments in the 
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road in order to secure stock control of the 
system and “its future banking favors.” 
Mr. Young’s discussion of relations be- 
tween the Stedman committee and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. follows in part: 


“Kuhn, Loeb & Co., whose Mr. Bovenizer is a 
member of the Stedman Committee, underwrote 
over $58,000,000 of Missouri Pacific junior bonds, 
including the $11,152,000 of 5% per cent convert- 
ible bonds which Alleghany Corporation owns. His 
and Mr. Stedman’s committee now proposes to 
virtually wipe out these junior bonds, while at 
the same time seriously weakening the first and 
refunding bonds which Kuhn, Loeb also under- 
wrote and sold. The Stedman-sponsored plan pro- 
vides that the Stedman-Kuhn, Loeb committee will 
name nine out of the fifteen directors of the reor- 
ganized company and that your bonds will be 
largely translated into stock (which carries voting 
power)—not into income bonds, as advocated by 
Alleghany Corporation. Alleghany Corporation is 
an investor in railroad securities, not an under- 
writer or banker, and it has no interest in the 
control of the Missouri Pacific system or its 
future banking emoluments. 

“Alleghany has saved millions of dollars for 
investors in various railroad securities, in the 
past, through its insistence upon, the principle of 
competitive bidding by underwriters of railroad 
issues.. To do this it has had to oppose Mr. 
Bovenizer and his financial clique. They are in 
the banking business. They want the inside track 
through control exercised over other _people’s 
money. These are the people who under Mr. Sted- 
man’s leadership, and in the name of various first- 
class insurance companies (whose heads, we are 
sure, do not realize what these gentlemen are 
doing), now seek to induce you to wipe out mil- 
lions of valuation and earnings to which present 
day facts entitle you, in order to consolidate their 
inside track to banking favors in the Missouri 
Pacific system and other bankrupt. railroads, 
through the issuance of stock instead of income 
bonds in exchange for your bona fide investment. 

“We are confident that Mr. Stedman and his 
Kuhn, Loeb financial clique do not s eak for 
Congress, the Treasury, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the courts. We do not believe that 
the heads of the insurance companies, under 
whose name (and with whose money) they get the 
ear of the investing public.—if they were aware 
of what was going on—would approve the Sted- 
man committee’s activities which are so, patently 
in line with pre-S. E. C. banking practices. 


New York CentRaAL.—Abandonment.— 
The Mount Gilead Short Line has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a line 
of railroad extending from a connection 
with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis at Edison, Ohio, to Mount Gilead, 
1.2 miles. At the same time the New 
York Central and the Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral have been given permission to abandon 
the operation of the line. 

The Beech Creek Extension and the New 
York Central have been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a portion of a branch 
line and the operation thereof extending 
from Gorham Mine, Pa., southwesterly to 
Wilgus, 3.1 miles. 


New York CENTRAL. — Abandonment, 
Trackage Rights, & Operation. — The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the New York Central, respectively, 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon all the 
line between Goshen, Ind., and Niles, Mich., 
and the operation thereof, except certain 
segments to be retained as yard and indus- 
trial tracks, 28.5 miles. The segments to be 
retained comprise 0.7 mile in Goshen, Ind. ; 
3.7 miles in Elkhart, Ind.; and one mile in 
Niles, Mich. 

At the same time the Big Four seeks au- 
thority to acquire trackage rights over a 
line of the New York Central between 
Goshen, Ind., and South Bend, and over 
the Michigan Central from South Bend, 
Ind., to Niles, Mich. Also, in the same 
application the New York Central asks 
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authority to operate under these trackage 
rights. 

The petition goes on to explain that the 
Central has its own line between Goshen, 
Ind., and South Bend, and operates under 
lease the property of the Michigan Central 
between South Bend, Ind., and Niles, Mich. 
The Big Four also has its line from Gosh- 
en, Ind., to Niles, Mich., thus giving the 
Central two lines between South Bend, 
Ind., and Niles, Mich. A test, the petition 
declares, has shown that the traffic handled 
over both lines can be handled “as effi- 
ciently, more economically, and without un- 
reasonable detriment to the public,” over 
the line composed of the New York Central 
between Goshen, Ind., and South Bend, and 
of the Michigan Central between South 
Bend, Ind., and Niles, Mich. 

However, it continues, in order to pre- 
serve the continuity of the Big Four’s line 
between Rushville, Ind., and Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., in the event that the Big Four, 
Michigan Central, and the New York 
Central should cease to be under common 
operation, it is proposed that the N. Y. C. 
and the M. C. shall grant trackage rights 
to the Big Four over the N. Y. C. between 
Goshen, Ind., and South Bend, and over 
the M. C. between South Bend, Ind, and 
Niles, Mich., such trackage rights to be- 
come effective in case the unabandoned por- 
tions of the Big Four’s line between Rush- 
ville, Ind., and Benton Harbor, Mich., the 
portions of the N. Y. C.’s line and the 
M. C.’s line affected by such trackage rights 
shall cease to be under unified operation by 
the same corporation. 


NorTHERN Paciric.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $1,800,000 of 2% per cent serial equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 10 equal 
annual installments of $180,000 on February 
16 in each of the years from 1943 to 1952, 
inclusive. The issue has been sold at 
99.069 to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, 
making the average annual cost to the com- 
pany approximately 2.31 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL OF NEW JER- 
sEY.—Bonds of the New York & Long 
Branch—The New York & Long Branch 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$2,932,000 of series B consolidated mort- 
gage gold bonds, to be delivered to its 
proprietors, the Central of New Jersey 
and the Pennsylvania, in amounts of $1,- 
460,000, and $1,472,000 respectively, to re- 
imburse them for advances made for re- 
funding general mortgage bonds and for 
capital improvements to the New York & 
Long Branch’s property, and in exchange 
for and in satisfaction of general mort- 
gage bonds held by them. The new bonds 
will bear interest at the rate of four per 
cent per year and will mature on Septem- 
ber 1, 1981. 


ReEapInG.—Abandonment by the Gettys- 
burg & Harrisburg—The Gettysburg & 
Harrisburg and the Reading, respectively, 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a por- 
tion of the Little Round Top Extension 
branch and the operation thereof extend- 
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ing from Gettysburg, Pa., to the end of the 
branch, 13,159 ft. The petition explains 
that a portion of the line lies in the Get. 
tysburg National Military Park and the 
park authorities desire its removal. 


River TERMINAL.—Deficit Status.—Diyj- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has found that this company earned 
a net railway operating income in excess of 
5% per cent per year on the value of its 
property and is not entitled to reimburse- 
ment under the provisions of section 204 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, as 
amended January 7, 1941, for any losses 
suffered during the period of federal con- 
trol. Division 4 found that the period of 
private operation was 20 months and five 
days, which would entitle the company to 
earn income at the rate of 9.66 per cent for 
the period, whereas it earned at the rate 
of 20.77 per cent. An order was entered 
dismissing the carrier’s claim. 


SouTHERN.—Abandonment by the Dan- 
ville & Western —The Danville & Western 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line ex- 
tending from Fieldale, Va., west to Stuart, 
26.5 miles. 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN OF TEXAs.— 
Operation.—This company has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to operate over a line 
of railroad to be constructed and owned 
by the United States Government extend- 
ing from a connection with the company’s 
line at Redwater, Tex., to Defense, a sta- 
tion to be established at the classification 
yard for the Lone Star Ordnance Plant 
and the Red River Ordnance Plant, a dis- 
tance of approximately 7.2 miles. 


Texas & New Orteans.—Abandonment. 
—This company has been granted authority 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon its branch line 
extending from Luling, Tex., to Lockhart, 
14.7 miles. 


Texas & Paciric.—Abandonment by the 
Cisco & Northeastern—The Cisco & 
Northeastern has been authorized by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to ahandon its entire line extend- 
ing from Cisco, Tex., northerly to Throck- 
morton, 65.5 miles. The commission's 
authority is granted subject to the condi- 
tion that the company will sell the line or 
any part thereof to any responsible per- 
son, firm, or corporation offering within 
40 days from the date of the order to pur- 
chase the line for continued operation and 
willing to pay not less than the fair net 
salvage value thereof. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 3 week year 


29.11 29.51 29.60 
66.10 66.41 62.89 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Green Bay & Western.—$5.00, annually, pay 
able February 18 to holders of record February /. 
Debentures. A, $50.00, payable peprvary 18; 
bentures B, $10.00, payable February 18. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
March 19 to holders of record February 28. 

Reading.—1st Preferred, 50¢, Spice pay 
able March 12 to holders of record February |? 
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The “Allegheny Type” 
LOCOMOTIVES 


...of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


The increasing demands that are being placed 
upon American Railroads are being met quickly 
and efficiently. 


In anticipation of these demands the Chesapeake 
& Ohio purchased locomotives of a new and 
powerful design. These locomotives are the 
2-6-6-6 “Allegheny Type” and the results being 
obtained are more than justifying their decision. 


Lima is now building another lot of 10 of these 
same locomotives for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
which will be exact duplicates of the first lot. 
It pays to use Modern Power today. 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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EXECUTIVES 


Louis Henry Windholz, whose elec- 
tion as active chairman of the board of the 
Norfolk Southern at Norfolk, Va., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 31, 






L. H. Windholz 


was born at Syracuse, N. Y., on July 29, 
1878. Mr. Windholz was co-receiver of 
the Norfolk Southern from July 28, 1932, 
until his recent election as chairman of the 
board. He has been associated for years 
with the Seaboard Air Line, of which he 
is a director. Up until the recent merger 
of the Chesapeake Steamship Company 
with the Baltimore Steam Packet Company, 
which latter line absorbed the former, he 
was chairman of_the Baltimore Steam 
Packet Company. Prior to his entering 
the transportation field Mr. Windholz was 
for years connected with the old Fleisch- 
mann Yeast Company, now Standard 
Brands. Later, in 1926, he took over the 
presidency of the Pender Grocery Com- 
pany, operating a chain of 500 stores in 
Virgina and North Carolina. Along with 
this operation, he became president of the 
Cavalier Hotel Corporation, which he still 
heads. 


Arthur N. Reece, chief engineer of the 
Kansas City Southern and the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, in charge of engineering, new 
construction and standards, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, with 
headquarters as before at Kansas City, Mo. 
Fred H. Hooper, superintendent on the 
Kansas City Southern at Shreveport, La., 
has also been promoted to assistant to the 
president of the K. C. S. and the L. & A,, 
with headquarters at Kansas City. Paul 
Sippel, assistant to the president of the L. 
& A., with headquarters at Shreveport, 
La., has been appointed assistant to the 
president on both roads, with the same 
headquarters and G. P. Williams, as- 
sistant to the president of the K. C. S., with 
headquarters at Beaumont, Tex., has been 
appointed assistant to the president on both 
roads, with the same headquarters...S..W. 
Fordyce, III, assistant to the president on 
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the K. C. S., with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to serve with the Office of Defense 
Transportation at Washington, D. C., as 
reported in the Railway Age of January 24. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


David N. Cochrane of Tuscaloosa, . 


Ala., has been appointed acting claims at- 
torney for the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, suc- 
ceeding W. R. Rice, who has entered mili- 
tary service. 


C. G. Lehmann, head of the Railroad 
section of the Cleveland, Ohio, office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the comptroller of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Cleveland. 


John G. Wormick, assistant auditor of 
disbursements of the Reading, has been 
promoted to auditor of revenues, with 
headquarters as before at Philadelphia, Pa., 
succeeding William E. Murphy, who re- 
tired after 55 years of service. Joseph 
B. Ashworth has been appointed assistant 
auditor of revenues, succeeding James W. 
Unruh, who retired after 50 years of serv- 
ice. Joseph A. Mickey has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor of disbursements. 


OPERATING 


J. Arthur Loutzenhiser, trainmaster 
on the Bessemer & Lake Erie, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Greenville, Pa. 


E. M. Westbrook has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the relief de- 
partment of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., to suc- 
ceed H. E. O’Keef, deceased. 


H. B. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
the Radford division of. the Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Pocahontas division, with headquar- 
ters at Bluefield, W. Va., succeeding H. C. 
Wyatt, whose appointment as assistant 
general superintendent of motive power at 
Roanoke is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


H. J. Arnett, district manager, Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been promoted to assistant 
to the chairman, at Washington, D.C. R. 
%$. Harlan, assistant to manager, Military 
Transportation Section at Washington, has 
been appointed district manager at Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding A. G. Warren, who has 
been transferred to San Francisco, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Arnett. J. J. Kelley, car serv- 
ice agent, Pittsburgh district, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to manager, Military 
Transport Section, succeeding Mr. Harlan. 


W. M. Christel, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Minneapolis-Duluth division of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, with headquarters at Shoreham 
(Minneapolis), Minn., has been promoted 
to assistant to the general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, succeed- 
ing A. H. Mann, who has retired because 
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of ill health. V. Elliott, assistant super- 
intendent of the Stevens Point division, 
with headquarters at Ironwood, Mich., has 
been transferred to the Minneapolis-Duluth 
division, relieving Mr. Christel, and P. 
Bryant, trainmaster at Enderlin, N. D., 
has been promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent of the Stevens Point division, replac- 
ing Mr. Elliott. 


TRAFFIC 


Ted H. Banister, whose promotion to 
freight traffic manager in charge of indus- 
trial development on the St. Louis-San 

























Ted H. Banister 


Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 17, was born at Springfield, Mo., 
on Ocober 21, 1896, and entered railway 
service on July 1, 1924, as soliciting freight 
and passenger agent for the Frisco at 
Wichita, Kan. On September 1, 1927, he 
was transferred to Memphis, Tenn., and on 
May 1, 1928, he was promoted to commer- 
cial agent. On October 1, 1928, Mr. Ban- 
ister was advanced to general agent at 
Memphis and on April 15, 1931, he was 
promoted to traffic manager at Birming- 
ham, Ala., the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


Ralph B. Rogers, general passenger 
agent on the Erie, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to pas- 





Ralph B. Rogers 


senger traffic manager, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Clarence C. Howard, 
whose death on January 14, was reported 
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THE PROGRESS REPORT OF THE RAILROAD 
DIVISION OF THE A.S.M.E. FOR 1940-41 STATES: 
























“02 GN outstanding event of the current year” 


‘The disclosure of the results of laboratory and road tests of this locomotive*, 
equipped wth the Franklin (oscillating-cam poppet-valve) system of steam distribu- 


tion, is an outstanding event of the current year. In road tests, the locomotive, 





which has two 27-in. x 28-in. cylinders, 205 psi working pressure, and 80-in. 
drivers, developed a maximum horsepower of 2980 at 60-65 mph. Compared with 
the results of the A.A.R. passenger-train tests, previously reported in this series of 
papers, the gain in drawbar horsepower was 24 per cent at 60 mph, 33 per cent 
: at 70 mph, and 44 per cent at 80 mph. With a 1000-ton train on level track, the 
4 poppet-valve engine attained 88 mph, and the original engine 78.5 mph. In gen- 
eral, the road tests showed the capability of the poppet-valve locomotive to meet 
the fastest schedules on the fast Fort Wayne-Chicago Division with trains of 13 
cars. On the test plant, the locomotive developed a maximum indicated horse- 
power of 4267 at 75 mph and 4100 at 100 mph. With a steam consumption of 
70,000 Ib, the engine used about one seventh less steam per indicated horse- 
power at moderate speeds, and the improvement 


in economy increased to more than 30 per cent at 
THE 100 mph.” 


F R A N K [ N *The well-known K-4 Class of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
f 


Steam FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY 
pistribution COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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in the Railway Age of January 31. Mr. 
Rogers. was born at Wellsville, N. Y., on 
October 23, 1894, and attended Maple City 
Business College. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1912 as a stenographer on the New 
York Central at Corning, N. Y., and in 
May, 1912, he went with the Erie as night 
ticket agent at Hornell, N. Y. In 1915 he 
was promoted to assistant city passenger 
agent, later that year being appointed chief 
clerk in the passenger department. In 1926 
Mr. Rogers was transferred to Jersey City, 
N. J., and in 1928 he was promoted to city 
ticket agent at New York. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant to the passenger traffic 
manager, with headquarters at New York, 
in 1929 and in June, 1930, he was appointed 
general passenger agent, with headquarters 
at New York. His headquarters were trans- 
ferred to Cleveland, Ohio, in 1931. 


MECHANICAL 


F. H. Einwaechter, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to mechanical engineer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., as _ re- 













F. H. Einwaechter, Jr. 


ported in the Railway Age of January 10. 

Mr. Einwaechter entered the service of 
the Baltimore & Ohio as apprentice in 1913. 
In 1917 he was promoted to draftsman and 
in July, 1923, he became leading drafts- 
man. He was appointed assistant engineer 
at the Mount Clare shops in June, 1927, 
and in June, 1937, he was appointed as- 
sistant engineer in the locomotive depart- 
ment. 


Alexander K. Galloway has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of motive 
power and equipment of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Baltimore, Md., as reported in the 
Railway Age of January 10. 

Mr. Galloway was born at St. Thomas, 
Ont., Canada, on October 1, 1885, and en- 
tered railroad service on June 1, 1902, as 
machinist apprentice with the Michigan 
Central, becoming a machinist on June 1, 
1906. He then served successively. as 
roundhouse foreman and general foreman 
for the Michigan Central. On November 
1, 1914, Mr. Galloway went with the Balti- 
more & Ohio as acting master mechanic 
of the Baltimore division, becoming master 
mechanic on July 1, 1915, and general 
master mechanic at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
July 20, 1916. On February 1, 1917, he 
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was appointed district master mechanic at 
Baltimore. In April, 1927, Mr. Galloway 
was appointed superintendent motive power 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, becoming su- 
perintendent motive power and _ rolling 


































A. K. Galloway 


equipment of the Reading and Central of 
New Jersey in November, 1936, which 
position he held at thé time of his recent 
appointment as general superintendent of 
motive power and equipment of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 


Frank H. Becherer has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the car department of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., 
as reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 10. 

Mr. Becherer was born at New York on 
August 23, 1882, and entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1901 as billing clerk in the office 
of the master car builder of the Erie, sub- 







































Frank H. Becherer 


sequently becoming chief clerk in its car 
division. From 1907 until 1918 he served 
in various positions in the car department 
of the Pennsylvania and in 1919 became 
junior inspector. of car equipment. During 
1919 and 1922 he was senior mechanical 
engineer, Bureau of Valuation, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In 1923 Mr. 
Becherer went with the Boston & Maine 
as mechanical inspector and was promoted 
to assistant to mechanical superintendent 
in 1925. He joined the Central of New 


Jersey in 1926 as superintendent car de- 
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partment and was promoted to’ assistant 
superintendent motive power and rolling 
equipment in 1930. 


W. B. Whitsitt has been promoted to 
chief engineer of motive power and equip- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., in charge of 
research, design, standards and new con- 
struction, as reported in the Railway Age 
of January 10. 

Mr. Whitsitt was born on May 27, 1883, 
and entered railroad service on March 16, 
1903, as draftsman in the motive power 
department of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Newark, Ohio, later being transferred to 

























W. B. Whitsitt 


the Mount Clare shops at Baltimore. On 
October 1, 1915, Mr. Whitsitt became 
apprentice instructor, Mount Clare shops, 
and on September 1, 1917, he was appointed 
assistant chief draftsman, becoming chief 
draftsman on July 16, 1918. On October 
1, 1922, he was appointed assistant me- 
chanical engineer, being promoted to me- 
chanical engineer on November 1, 1926, 
which position he held until June, 1937, 
when he became assistant chief of motive 
power and equipment, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


H. C. Wyatt, superintendent of the Po- 
cahontas division of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va. 





















H. C. Wyatt 


has been promoted to assistant general su- 
perintendent of motive power, with head- 
quarters at Roanoke, Va. Mr. Wyatt 
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A CORRECT 
BRICK ARCH | 
GUARANTEES 


FULL FUEL ECONOMY 


There is a carefully worked out design of the Security Brick Arch for every 














class of locomotive . . . This design guarantees maximum efficiency both 
as to fuel economy and hauling capacity . . . In modernizing existing 
power and in maintaining locomotives in active service, be sure the cor- 


rect brick arch design is installed and be sure it is completely maintained. 














There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 





AMERICAN ARCH Co. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 
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started working for the Norfolk & Western 
during school vacation periods, and in June, 
1924, he was regularly employed as special 
apprentice in the Roanoke shops. Since 
that time he has served as shop inspector 
at Roanoke and Bluefield, special apprentice 
at Portsmouth, Ohio; assistant foreman 
and foreman at Iaeger, W. Va.; assistant 
road foreman of engines and general fore- 
man at Columbus, Ohio. He was promoted 
to assistant master mechanic of the Rad- 
ford and Shenandoah divisions in August, 
1937, and two years later he became su- 
perintendent of the Shenandoah division. 
In December, 1940, he was transferred to 
the Scioto division and on January 1 of 
this year he was transferred to the Poca- 
hontas division. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


F. H. Schultze, general foreman in the 
telegraph and signals department of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate), has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of telegraph, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. J. M. Schroe- 
der, chief signal inspector, has been ap- 
pointed general signal inspector, system, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, and H. G. 
Stiebeling, assistant signal supervisor of 
Conneaut, Ohio, has been advanced to gen- 
eral signal inspector, system, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. The position of chief 
signal inspector has been abolished. 


William Scott Broome, whose promo- 
tion to engineer maintenance of way of the 
Colorado & Southern and the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 10, was born at St. Jo, Tex., on 
August 26, 1893, and graduated from the 
A. & M. College of Texas in 1914. He 
entered railway service in June, 1914, as a 
rodman on the Houston & Texas Central 
(now part of the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana) at Ennis, Tex., later 
serving as a transitman at Houston, Tex. 
In November, 1915, he went with the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe as a draftsman 
in the valuation department at Amarillo, 


— 
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William Scott Broome 


Tex., and from September, 1916, to Jan- 
uary, 1918, he served as a field draftsman 
and transitman at various points in Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Missouri. On 
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the latter date, Mr. Broome went with the 


Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., as an assistant engineer. In Decem- 
ber, 1918, he returned to Texas as assistant 
engineer on the Ft. W. & D. C. at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., later serving as division en- 
gineer at Childress, Tex., office engineer, 
with headquarters at Ft. Worth, and loca- 
tion and division engineer at Plainview, 
Tex. In November, 1928, Mr. Broome was 
appointed engineer of the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley (now the Burlington-Rock Island), 
with headquarters at Houston, and contin- 
ued as engineer of the Burlington-Rock 
Island until his recent promotion, effective 
January 1. 


SPECIAL 


A. S. Kline, assistant chief special agent 
of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted to 
chief special agent, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding Robert S. 
Mitchell, whose death on January 11 was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 17. 
R. M. Hope has been appointed assistant 
chief special agent at Kansas City, replac- 
ing Mr. Kline. 


OBITUARY 


C. D. Turner, general agent for the 
Erie at Chicago, died on February 1 at 
St. Luke’s hospital in that city. 


M. W. Jones, assistant editor of the 
Baltimore & Ohio magazine for the last 
19 years, died suddenly at his home in 
Relay, Md., on February 1. 


Hillman H. Harvey, who retired on 
November 1, 1938, as general car foreman 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died at his home 
in that city on February 1. 


Andrew Howard Shaw, assistant to 
the passenger traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at New York, 
died suddenly on February 2 in the Lenox 
Hill hospital from a heart attack, at the 
age of 61. Mr. Shaw was born at Sharps- 
burg, Pa., on March 30, 1880, and was 
educated in the public and high schools of 
Sewickley, Pa. He entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania as a messenger boy on 
September 18, 1894, in its general offices at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., subsequently serving as 
stenographer, chief clerk to passenger traf- 
fic manager, assistant to general passenger 
agent and assistant general passenger agent 
at Pittsburgh, general passenger agent at 
Chicago, passenger traffic manager of the 
New York zone and general passenger 
agent of that zone. On May 16, 1941, he 
was appointed assistant to the passenger 
trafic manager at New York. 


Col. Bion J. Arnold, widely known 
electrical and consulting engineer, known 
as the father of the third rail and at one 
time mechanical engineer for the Chicago 
Great Western, died at his home in Chi- 
cago on January 29. Col. Arnold was born 
at Casnovia, Mich., on August 14, 1861, 
and graduated from Hillsdale (Mich.) col- 
lege in 1884, later obtaining his M.S. de- 
gree at Hillsdale in 1887, taking post grad- 
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uate work at Cornell and obtaining his 
electrical engineering degree from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1897. After sery- 
ing as mechanical engineer for the Chicago 
Great Western he became consulting engi- 
neer for the Chicago office of the General 
Electric Company and later an independent 
consulting engineer. He designed and built 
the Intramural railway at the Chicago 


-World’s Fair in 1893, which was the first 


commercial application of the third rail in 
this country. He then served as consult- 
ing electrical engineer for numerous rail- 
ways and planned, among other projects, 
the electrification of the St. Clair tunnel 
for the Grand Trunk (now the Canadian 
National) and the system for electrically 
operating trains of the New York Central 
in and out of New York. He later became 
a recognized authority on city traction 
problems and city planning and served as a 
member of the Chicago Railway Terminal 
Commission until 1921. Mr. Arnold was 
president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in 1903 and 1904, was 
president of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers in 1906 and 1907, and received the 
Washington Award from the latter society 
in 1929. 


Clarence C. Howard, passenger traffic 
manager of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose death on January 


Clarence C. Howard 


14 was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 31, was born at New York on 
June 8, 1877, and entered railway service 
as a messenger on the New York & North- 
ern (now a division of the New York 
Central). He served as traffic agent, tele- 
graph operator, ticket agent, traveling at- 
ditor and train dispatcher, and in 1897 en- 
tered the passenger rate department of the 
New York Central. He then served suc- 
cessively for several years as rate clerk, 
chief rate clerk, chief clerk, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent and general passenget 
agent of the New York Central’s West 
Shore road. In 1918 Mr. Howard became 
associated with the Irving National Bank, 
now the Irving Trust Company, as assist- 
ant cashier and two years later was ad- 
vanced to vice-president. In December, 
1927, he returned to railroad service as 
passenger traffic manager of the Erie, with 
headquarters at» New York, and in 1931 
his headquarters were transferred to Cleve- 
land. 
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A boiler with a 21'6”’ length Over Tube Sheets and 
equipped with a superheater for large flues . . . had 
4200 sq. ft. of tube and flue heating surfaces. 

The same boiler equipped with an Elesco super- 
heater for small flues, had tube and flue heating sur- 
faces of 4,641 sq. ft.—or an increase of 10.5%. 

In addition, the superheating surface was in- 
creased by 79.3%. 

These two factors contribute largely to a high sus- 
tained boiler capacity with highest boiler efficiency. 





For new locomotives, be sure to specify this com- 
bination. 
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OR travellers on modern high ™ 
speed trains a superior riding comfort is assured by the HSC 
Hectro-Pneumatic Brake. It acts instantly and simultaneously 


533,354 
5,888,394 


oevery car. Powerful, yet sensitive, and easily manipulated, 
it gives the engineman positive and precise control of his 
tain at all times. Retardation is so free from jar or jerk that 
passengers become aware visually and not physically that 
speed has slackened or the train has stopped. Among the 
many provisions that insure maximum riding comfort on 
scores of swift streamliners today, none is more noteworthy 
than this—the smooth and safe control of train speed. 
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ESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. x Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 
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For Long Service 


and Dependability 


It would be hard to imagine punishment more 
severe than that absorbed by the clutch in an 
army tank. 

Naturally, the engineers who design these 
failure-proof war machines specify steel cast- 
ings for the clutch parts that must stand up 
under such exacting service. 

This is typical of the many important jobs 
steel castings are doing for the builders of 
machinery for both war and peace. 

No other material brings you all these ad- 
vantages: resistance to high pressures, high 
temperatures and metal fatigue, economical 
weight distribution, time saved in finishing and 


MODERNIZE AND 


assembly, wide range of mechanical properties, 
easy hardening to suit varying job requirements. 

Steel castings make possible up-to-date stream- 
line designing, and often bring about significant 
cost reductions. 

When you seek ways of modernizing and im- 
proving your product, discuss the subject with 
your own foundryman, who is anxious to give you 
the benefit of his experience. Or you may, without 
obligation, write the Steel Founders’ Society, 
920 Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 








Our weiss shoes do the 
work while engines and 
cars are in service. -This 
cut shows style for 
grooved tires and also 
shows the depth of grind- 
ing material. 


WHEEL TRUING 
BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“DANDUX”? (25th Dey of fares Sete Bf 7” From the Early Period 
CAB CURTAINS cede ed eD ite eit Ls of Yf of theTelegraph tothe present 
& CANVAS —s #22 for All Indusorits, Using DANDUX y remarkable development in the field of Electncity 


CANVAS PRODUCTS.” 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. vFSS%53: 1 | 1 KE if : a 
NEWARK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 7 CLEVELAND, DETROIT, BUFFALO, / 
HARTFORD, MILWAUKEE, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ALBERTON, MD. Y 


fA has been continuously demonstrating the 
ree bocOM an ona fA fact that it is the cost reliable and 
’ te permanent insulation known 


Pr, ¥ > : } tA 
st : M = : 
a3 | \\ THE KERITE Wisecct2 COMPANY IN 2 
a i AAR NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO I 4 
+ = === = \\ Pre ‘a y 
é =e -.. ao - 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Ce.°*Siiic 











For Index to Advertisers 
See Last White Page 

















gASSENGER COMFORT 


LOCOMOTIVE and CAR CHARTS 
Steam Couplers 


SORT Eee A. R.A. STANDARD 


DIAGRAM of « 4.6-4 or HUDSON TYPE PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE , Flexible Conduits 
ek ae oie eg REPLACES RUBBER HOSE 





Vapor Systems 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


Air Conditioning | ENGINEERED 
PRODUCTS 


5 VAPOR CAR 


e RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, 1LL. 





GY 
“ones ee 


See eee an ee) | HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
“a ee eben aio Te a R elayi ng rails xkk* Dismantlin 9 


Diagram of 4-6-4 Hudson Type Passenger Locomotive Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Shows 315 numbered parts and all the latest appliances. Elevation Freight Car Replacement Parts 
scale dra of locomotive and tender and four cross sections. 
1941. 40 x 20 inches, flat for wall chart or folded, strong paper, $.50 Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
Chart of 2-8-2 Mikado Freight and of 4-6-2 Pacific Passenger parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 


ti e . 
Elevation and four cross section drawings with 308 numbered parts. conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 


1920. 15 x 22 inches, $.15 Write—Phone—Wire—when interested in used 


1.C.C, Defect Chart of a 2-8-2 Mikad i m r r ismantlin 
Elevation drawing of locomotive and tender with defects to be looked = _ ae See SR - 
for by I.C.C. inspectors numbered for oma y to U.S. Regulations. 2 
1920. 34 x 22 inches, $.15 


Main Office 

Anatomy of a Standard Double-Sheathed Steel-Frame Box Car 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

Shows seven views of the car and of various sections with 153 parts CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

numbered and named. é 

= == inches, $.15 i i — és 
partmes: ew York San Francisco ouston 

SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 

_ 30 Church Street New York, N. Y. SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc. 
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